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“MANON LESCAUT” NATIVE OPERA IS 
| BRILLIANTLY OPENS | — NOTABLY GIVEN IN 
| RAVINIA SEASON aos HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Otto H. Kahn Addresses Audi- — — Specs 
; a Setting of Cadman’s “Sha- 
ence on Opening Night of 


‘ - ee newis,” Li 

Annual North Shore Series— wrt ca : nied with ane 
, ; ‘ Shéhérazade” in Spectacu- 

Louis Eckstein, Impresario, 


Presents Resplendent Casts - say veins 
aa ; Composer Féted by Fellow- 
in Two Initial Productions Los Angelans and Pressniail 
of Year—Lucrezia Bori and with "yamery Wirenthh.cdiuan: 
Giovanni Martinelli Are Ac- pee wa ote. Tabane 
aes Sars f “ene” Receives Ivory Baton from 
Performance — Elisabeth y 


Rethberg Returns to Ravinia at Sn ee 
in Title Role of “Madama 











— A.” clude Tsianina, Os-Ke-Non- 
Butterfly” on Second Eve- . 
‘wane op aD ' . Ton and Rafaelo Diaz — 
ning in Cast Including Mario 1: 
Was : F Rimsky Ballet Given—Na- 
io Chamlee, Ina Bourskaya and . 
sul .; See . tive Operas Announced for 
aad Mario Basiola — Gennaro : 
rn — rg ar Bowl Next Season by L. E. 
Papi Conducts Before Over- ; 
or Behymet 
ght flow Throngs 
eo OS ANGELES, June 27.—With a 
Bl; HICAGO, June 28.—Ravinia Opera full-orbed moon sinking diagon- 
the accomplished what was virtually ally toward the jagged skyline of a 
nee a double opening, on the first two hundred hills, an outstanding Amer- 
t nights of the season, on account of its ican opera received a most sumptu- 
= immense popularity among Chicago ous mounting in what can safely be 
na and summer residents of the fashion- called the world’s greatest natural 
in- able North Shore communities. ““Ma- amphitheater. Such was the western 
a non Lescaut,” with Lucrezia Bori and premiére of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
ic] Giovanni Martinelli, was the initial man’s “Shanewis” in the Hollywood 
ud bill of its fifteenth season, sung before Bowl on the evening of June 24, when 
ing a crowded house and gala audience on it shared the program with a ballet 
ee Saturday evening, June 26. This performance of “Shéhérazade.” The 
“ely opera was followed on Sunday eve- ; opera came as the climax of Bowl fes- 
» it ning with “Madama Butterfly,” in tivities of the week. The dedicatory 
ork which Elisabeth Rethberg made a tri- concert, celebrating the completion of 
umphant re-entry into the Ravinia the first unit, costing $150,000, in the 
— company after a period of absence. million dollar improvement program, 
” With her in the cast were Mario was given two evenings earlier. 
Chamlee, Ina Bourskaya and Mario ‘ Agen : ——— ee — ge 
es Sasiol: feature of ars io jaded spirit—this outdoor production 0 
irit Basiola. A aren = the first night the first native opera that has so far 
was an address made oy Otto H. ipeda Photo survived its first season at the Metro- 
" Kahn, chairman of the board of direc- FLORENCE WACBETH politan Opera House. With real Indian 
Mu tors of the Metropolitan Opera, a American Coleratura Seprane, Whe Thik Week Was Billed im the First Performance of pc i ae wah 
ge note ruest. j 2 ~hich > s ‘know! ~ : J S %. . x } Seam ae Ts Sh. s “ ° ” Ss —— 22 2s s es € res 
t agi guest . wh ic h he ack x . ige | Her Summer's Season at Revinia Opera. Mh Here Showm as “Juliet (See Page ) that dotted the mountain slopes, the hills 
— the unique place Ravinia hoids in the of Hollywood once more resounded with 


de of tin eeliante ta Gieeinion the ae W ashinot State Teach Rall the sound of war-whoops and witnessed 
al attri = sat ae mee o once again e frenziec ances whic 
ar pce ser ag him assistance which has as ing on a e e€ac ers da y perchance enthralled other audiences be- 
consideralty lightened his tasks in the fore the coming of the pale-face and his 








vas pas. six years : 
“ . ; : , 7H a; 7 efforts to beautify the handiwork of 
ag Excellent weather, which has predomi- VERETT, WASH... Jume 27.—Tie Wallis, Tacoma. Tacoma was chosen as ty v J . 
ea nated at Ravinia oerformances to a re- eleventh annual convemttiuet of tthe the place for the 1927 convention, at the T. .s " . “115. . 
b markable deg ad j he enioy . : request of its large delegation Notwithstanding the brilliance of the 
markabie degree, aadded to the enjoyment Washington State Music Teacher: he , ~—aggeer tore large z ° : performance under the canopy of the 
yO! f thos tho s: ‘ithin the wall-less [he artistic phase of the convention : : 
ose who sat within the wall-les: a eal star-lit heavens by a cast of several hun- 
h t} P . , : . sociation, heid ™ this hespltabie ony n v2s @xpressed im a series of programs star-1l eavens DY a cast OF § 
theater and those who crowded the free a rs es expressed im a serie: ,Programs. dred persons, the composer himself, who 
dis seats : ied s ing fith- June 15 to 17, attracted representative 4 demonstration of Dalcroze Eurythmics tae. — Caer” : 
eats or occupied standing room, with val J through more than a decade of resi- 
na out. The customary huge gathering had teachers from the entire State. The was givem under Wallace Dow, of the dence in Los Angeles has come to be 
it assembled for the opening bill. meetin adested as tc Tbattitiecrs “% ormish Scoot, Seattle. A recital by eee Hee S oe city’s “own ” was the 
ant The late s . light had not vet ‘ . oe = . pena ati Evelym Kelleggzg and Edgar Sherwood, regaract - ah 4 , 
e late summer twilight had not yet Greater Musical Washimeton.” Practix: : ay . center of all eyes when he mounted the 
yin faded i jusk when Ge Pani. f sreater Musical Washimgton. * Tacuks Spokane, and Mme. Davenport Engberg : _— 
— into dusk when Gennaro Papi, for benefit Werred om tthe ttemcher: i : stage to acknowledge the applause of 
nt meny wears a fav ere D ' nefits were conferred on the lemcets sod Edouard Potjes, Seattle, was much ‘‘@8¢ ‘to ac 8 Praag 
rT) many years a favorite Ravinia conduc- 4. the discus f tt State came of A genes, more than 20,000 of his fellow-citizens 
r} tor, s od i t thestrz Ww ay Lae CIceran ee ee Ce emjoyed. A concert by artists from the _* : ewe: 
‘or, stepped into the orchestra pit. hen study, ti blic sch t C rz —_ ~ a] Yee : . It was a tribute to the man as well as 
Se the footlights had flashed up their de “UY: =e ee eee eee See Britisit Columbia Federation of Music _s : : 
as fiance to the waning light he struck and the round table meetings, com@ucted ugehers—Kenneth Ross, Ernest Cald- to the composer, for none is better 
sac « . : => = ~ 4 ’ = " r Wa = - _ . , ; a € © 
ul up the opening chords of the early score by A. F. Venino, Universitx Sashine- well, Mrs. Walter Coulthard, and the eae < more highly regarded than 
h n which Puccini first fastened the in- ton, In piano; Clara Mover _ Harn Retley Conmeert Trio—was interesting. Mr. Cac man. 
or tonent of tha Oh lia - a blic ; his Seattle, voice; Karel Haviicek, Pollan The chairman’s program, representing Mr. Cadman was presented with a 
tl oe oad ; . ee ee Ye — violin; and Stella F. Knoebel, Wenatcive ‘he studies of Lillian Vermilva. Alfred /!aurel wreath from the State Federation 
is 8 Sich pacian tee owe gm. Rollin Karel Havlicek. Ida B. McLagen, of Music Clubs. L. E. Behymer, vet- 
gre rorks } rere to llow I , ae — ~ ; ; . “moe ’ . ‘ . 
+ ea neg rks which were to I w trom Boyd Wells, of Seattle, was hated Wore. Davenport Engberg. Edgar Sher- eran Pacific Coast manager, who had 
as pen be ae president for the comme year “thet wood amd Alberta Jansen: and the Ta- Charge of the production, read a tele- 
Manon Lescaut” had first been sung ficers 2 Howard E. Pratt. © ngewe : ; -— ‘ f c atulati f Mrs. Ed- 
at R ee , ?— ~~ Mi “ > olncers are oward rr I BI i L api ests artists program given bv Mar- gram Oo congratu ation rom wWNYrs. ul 
. Me M ast th in th, with Miss Bori Walla; Mrs. Wayne E. Richardsen reret MeAvoy. Agnes Lyon. Frederick gar Stillman Kelley, president of the 
be - . > , + _ me pal rnlec + . 7 > -? ~~ sae _ ° , . + . . ‘ 
pa and Mr. Martinelli in the principal rok Yakima; Carl Paige Wood, Sanit Wallis were other features. Notable National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
‘ —— Herbert Kimbrough, Pulbum “Yrauriles —- — 
is ierber n bmw 
ad [Continued on page 27] E. Keeler, Yakima; and Frederick W "Continued on page 23] [Continued on page 12] 
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GREAT CHOIRS SING 
CHURCH MUSIC AT 
EUCHARISTIC MEET 


Twenty-Eighth Congress of 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Held in Chicago and Munde- 
lein, Has Elaborate Melodic 
Programs—Pietro A. Yon’s 
“Missa Solemnis” Sung at 
Opening of Notable Religi- 
ous Assemblage—Chorus of 
65,000 Children Heard in 
Gregorian “Mass of the An- 
gels” —“Panis Angelicus” by 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne, Or- 
ganist of Congress, Is Per- 
formed — Large Body of 
Women Sings in Vito Car- 
nevali’s “Rosa Mystica”— 
Works by Singenberger and 
Refici Given 


HICAGO, June 26—Music has 

held an important place in the 
twenty-eighth International Eucharis- 
tic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church, held here June 20 to 24. No 
circle of Chicago society has failed to 
display great interest in the meetings 
of the priests, held in Holy Name 
Cathedral, the Soldier’s Field at the 
Stadium and the Seminary at Munde- 
lein, Ill., northwest of Chicago, dur- 
ing the five days of the convention. 
A very elaborate musical program 
was arranged to take the rightful 
place of prominence in services held 
by a church from whose Gregorian 
modes of the Middle Ages all modern 
music has sprung. 

At the opening of the Congress, on 
Sunday, June 20, Pietro A. Yon’s new 
Missa Solemnis was sung in the Holy 
Name Cathedral by a vested choir of 
seminarians, led by Otto A. Singen- 
berger, musical director of the Congress, 
and accompanied by the Chicago Sym- 
phony and by Dr. Albert A. Sieben, or- 
ganist of the cathedral. 

A choir of Chicago school children, 
estimated at 65,000, and believed to be 
the largest body of singers ever as- 
sembled, sang on Monday, the ancient 
“Mass of the Angels,” in the fifth and 
sixth Gregorian modes, at the Stadium, 
in open air. To this mass was added the 
third Gregorian Credo, and the “Panis 
Angelicus” of Dr. J. Lewis Browne, one 
of the most learned of all American or- 
ganists, and an authority on the ancient 
music of the church. Dr. Browne, the 
official organist of the Congress, pre- 
sided at the console during all the out- 
door masses. The Stadium organ itself 
was installed under the east section of 
the Stadium, and was audible only 
through a cluster of fifteen amplifiers 
placed upon the huge altar erected at 
the north end of the field. 

Monday’s mass was superbly sung by 
the great throng of admirably trained 
young singers. The vastness of the vol- 
ume was best appreciated, no doubt, 
from a ‘point fairly distant from the 
field. Close at hand, the singing passed 
critical examination most creditably. 
The intonation was excellent, the sing- 
ing spirited in attack and even those 
responses which were not sung by the 
seminarians at the altar, but were en- 
trusted to the huge chorus itself, came 
quick and ready from the thousands of 
children who completely filled the 
benches arranged down the entire length 
and breadth of the great field. 


Women’s Chorus Heard 


Vito Carnevali’s very beautiful mass, 
“Rosa Mystica,” was sung at the Sta- 
dium on Woman’s Day, June 22, by a 
chorus of 3800 Chicago women assisted 
by an extremely large body of nuns as- 
sembled from all parts of the United 
States. This is one of the rare in- 
stances. if not the very first one in his- 
tory, when singing nuns have been heard 
in public. The effect of the music was 


extraordinarily poignant, and impressed 
one of the largest gatherings of the con- 


gress. 

The late Sir John Singenberger’s “St. 
Francis” Mass was used on June 23, 
higher education day, when the services 
were sung at the Stadium by a chorus 
of 30,000 picked singers from Catholic 
high schools im Chicago. The mass 
chosen for the final day of the congress, 
June 24, was that by Lacimo Refici, head 
of the Pontifical School of Church Music 
in Rome, and was sung by the very fine 
chorus of seminarians at the Seminary 
of St. Mary’s of the Lake, Mun- 
delein, Til. EvuGENE STINSON. 


SOKOLOFF HEARD AS 
“SESQUI” CONDUCTOR 


Gives First Two Programs of 
His Series at Exposition 
Sy H. T. Craven 
PuuaperpHia, Jume 27—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Nicolai Sokoloff, 
guest conductor, was heard im its fifth 
concert of the Sesquicentennial series in 
the auditerium im the fair grounds on 











Friday evening, Jume 25. The program 
was as follows: 
Overture, “Leomere” No. 3 Beethoven 
Syn my in D Minor .....Franck 


Fountains of Rome a" 
“Polovetski” Dance, from “Prince Igor,” 


Mr. Sokoloff, the second im the group 
of guest conductors for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra during this exposition season, 
achieved success with decidedly indi- 
vidualistic methods and his responsive- 
ness te the vivid coloring and dramatic 
connotations of modern music. He soon 
gave the impression of being a romantic 
rather than a subtly intellectual inter- 
preter of musical values, with a leaning 
toward thrilling climaxes and stirring 
splashes of tome. Im the first of his four 
cencerts here, these predilections re- 
sulted im some miscalculation of the 
acoustic properties of the auditorium, 
which tend to overaceentuate the tones 
of the brass imstruments. On his second 
appearance, after further acquaintance 
with these conditions, the tonal prob- 
lems were more effectively managed. 

Tt has been said that Toscanini is so 
skilled in his interpretive art as to make 
the tone poems of Respighi sound more 
worth-while musically than is actually 
the case. The point is still debatable. 
It is fairly certain, however, that Mr. 
Sokoloffs reading of “Fountains of 
Rome” suggested how much the effect 
f this musical picture owes to the indi- 
vidual towch. He displayed a keen sen- 
sitiveness to the haunting charm of the 
familiar Franck Symphony. although 
there was some over-emphasis of tempi 
both in the slow second movement and 
the fast and brilliant finale. Admirable 
readings were given of the Beethoven 
Overture and of the atmospheric dances 
from “Prince Igor.” 

The second Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert under the guest conductorship 
of Mr. Sokoloff was given im the audi- 
torium on Saturday evening. June 26 
The program was as follows: 


Prelude to “Lohencrit Wagner 
Magic Fire Music from “Die Walkie.” 
Wagner 
ade an bess from “Tristan 
and Isoldé . Wagner 


Tehaikovsky 
Tehaikovsky 

Mr. Sokoloff was obviously in con- 
genial musical environment im these of- 
ferings, especially im the Wagner'an 
numbers, which were presented with fine 
understanding of their content. There 
was also gratifving evidence of a mas- 
tery of the difficulties imposed by the 
vast proportions of the auditorium. The 
Tchaikovsky Symphony was imopressive- 
ly performed and the “Marche Slav” 
achieved its usual superficial, vet pulse- 
tingling, effect 


Iwan @Archambeaen Weds Emma Pache 


Iwan dArchambeau, ‘cellist of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, was married to Emma 
Pache of Ywerdon, Switzerland. in 
Switzerland on June 19. Mile. Pache 
has been very active in musical circles 
in Switzerland, especially with the Motet 
and Madrigal Society, directed by 
Opiensky, where she has sung for sev- 
eral years as first alto. She is a first 
cousin of Alfred Pochon, second violinist 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. Mme 
d’Archambeau will accompany her hus- 
band to America for the forthcoming 
tour of the Flonzaleys. This will be her 
first visit to America. 


Unfamiliar Works by Handel Produced 
at Festival in British Crystal Palace 





ONDON, June 16.—Much enthusiasm 
was evinced by the huge audiences 
which gathered recently in the audi- 
torium of the Crystal Palace for monster 
concerts of Handel’s music under the 


baton of Sir Henry Wood, who assumed 
for the first time the conductorship of 
the triennial Handel Festival. Besides 
a large orchestra, a chorus of 3000 took 
part, and well known soloists. Much 
of the music was comparatively un- 
familiar, and a considerable amount of 
it had been rescored by Sir Henry. 

The first of three concerts consisted of 
choruses and solos from twelve of the 
composer’s comparatively unknown op- 
eratic works. “Israel in Egypt” was 
heard at the second, and, of course, 
“Messiah” at the third. 

One of the most electrifying effects 
of the first evening was in a chorus from 
“Deidamia,” a work which marks strong- 
ly the transition from the composer’s 
operatic to his oratorio style. After 
the stanza ending with the word 
“Never!” four times repeated, there was 
an orchestral scale from the top instru- 
ments of the orchestra to the bottom 
ones, ending with the deepest notes of 
the tuba, the whole making an almost 
hair-raising effect. The entrance of the 
huge chorus, fortissimo, after an orches- 
tral crescendo in the Coronation Anthem, 
“Zadok, the Priest,” was also something 
to remember. 

Another effective bit was a little cho- 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
IN DEBUT CONCERT 


Civic Organization to Play 
In Parks Under Maurice 


This Summer 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 
Str. Pau, June 26.—The inauguration 
of the St. Paul Municipal Orchestra ir 
a benefit concert at the Auditorium was 
a recent event. 


This new orchestra consists of a body 
of forty-two players with Maurice as 
eonductor. Its purpose is to provide 
music, during the summer interim, which 
shall engage the services of players from 
the Minneapolis Symphony and others of 
St. Paul, and to give free concerts in the 
city’s parks. The players are, for the 
most part, experienced. Maurice is a 
young man previously known in St. Paul 
as conductor of a picture-house orches- 
tra. He seems a promising figure in the 
city’s musical development. 

The Orchestra is sponsored by the de- 
partment of parks and playgrounds of 
the City Council, H. C. Wensel, commis- 
sioner, who gave an introductory speech 
at the opening concert, and assured the 
public that it was now possible to give 
free concerts to park patrons for a 
period of weeks. 

The program for the benefit concert 
opened with the Thomas Overture, “Ray- 
mond.” and continued with Friedeman’s 
“Slavic” Rhapsody: an excerpt from 
“The Student Prince”: the Intermezzo 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ Katherine 
Hoffman assisting at the organ; Mow- 
rey’s “Spanish Gypsy” Dance; the “Bal- 
let Feyvtian” of Luigini: ‘“Poupée 
Valsante” by Poldini: “To a Wild Rose” 
hy MeeDowell, and “On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube” of Strauss. There were 
several encore numbers. 











Leipzig Will Name Place for 
Richard Strauss 


CORNER in the Albert Park 

in Leipzig will be named in 
honor of Richard Strauss, follow- 
ing a recent decision of the City 
Council, according to a foreign dis- 
patch. Strauss has recently been 
a visitor to Leipzig. where he has 
been leading several of his operas 
and appearing in a Gewandhaus 
concert. The honor was conveyed 
to the composer by the chief burg- 
omaster, Dr. Rothe. The sculptor 
Bildhauer has been commissioned 
to execute a tablet bearing a ficure 
and the inscription “Richard 
Strauss Place.” to be erected near 
the band pavilion in the park. 





rus, “Now Cometh May,” for femal 
voices, from “Rinaldo,” which, though 
designed by the composer for a rathe: 
small body of singers, was equally beau 
tiful sung by this large one. “Gird or 
Thy Sword” from “Saul” was also ver) 
interesting. The soloists were Margaret 
Balfour, Carrie Tubb, Walter Widdo; 
and Robert Radford. Marcel Dupré, or- 
ganist, was also heard in the Organ 
Concerto No. 10. Most of the arias se- 
lected by or for the soloists were un 
familiar and not all were perfectly sung. 
but account must be taken of the vast 
spaces of the auditorium. There was 
certainly no evidence on the part of the 
audience that the work of the soloists 
was anything but perfect. 

“Israel in Egypt” proved a work most 
admirably fitted for this sort of per- 
formance. Indeed, it seemed as though 
Handel must have written the choruses 
so that they would sound equally wel! 
with a comparatively small body and 
with a large one. The double “Hail- 
stone” Chorus was particularly striking 
The second part of the program in- 
cluded the Concerto Grosso No. 12. in 
B Minor and miscellaneous airs. The 
soloists were Florence Austral, Murie! 
Brunskill, Ben Davies and Norman Al- 
lin. 

The performance of “Messiah” suf- 
fered somewhat from the obvious fatigue 
of the chorus. Much of the singing was 
excellent in every respect, but there was 
a tendency, here and there, to drag. The 
ejaculated “Wonderful! Counsellor!” in 
“For Unto Us,” sung fortissimo by the 
3000 voices, was an effect that will not 
soon be forgotten. The very capable 
soloists were Florence Woodman. Mar- 
garet Balfour, Joseph Hislop and Horace 
Stevens. H. K. 





THE SAILING LISTS 


Summer Departures and Arrivals Now 
Reaching a Minimum 


The searcity of artists’ names in last 
week’s sailing lists indicated that most 
of the country’s music-makers had set- 
tled down to their summer resting. 

The Majestic left port midnight, June 
24, taking George Gershwin away t 
England. Mrs. Josef Stransky, wife of 
the conductor, was also aboard the White 
Star liner. Rosa Ponselle’s recovery 
from her recent operation was as speedy 
as she had anticipated, and she sailed 
on the Berengaria, June 22, according to 
plans she made shortly after she came 
from under the effects of the ether. 
Ester Ferrabini Jacchia, wife of Agide 
Jacchia, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony “pop” concerts, and her daughter 
Elsa Jacchia, left on the Majestic. Dr. 
Frank Van der Stucken, dean of Cin- 
cinnati musicians, was a passenger on 
the Albert Ballin, of the Hamburg Amer- 
ican Line. He will join his wife and 
daughter for a vacation abroad. 

Mrs. Paul Whiteman returned June 
26 on the Mauretania, and said that her 
husband’s band is meeting with great 
favor among the Europeans. 





Two Operas Sung at Starlight Park 


The Lyric Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci” in Starlight Park, the Bronx, on 
June 26. The cast for the first work in- 
cluded Anita Gregorio as Santuzza and 
Vincenzo Nola as Turridu. Others in the 
cast for this work were Giorgio Puliti 
as Alfio, Rosina Ferrari as Lola, and C. 
Vasti as Mamma Lucia. In “Pagliacci,” 
Ora Hyde, an American artist, sang the 
part of Nedda creditably. Mr. Attanasio 
was heard as Canio, and Mr. Maero as 
Tonio, other réles being sustained by 
Messrs. Puliti and Nola. A small or- 
chestra was conducted by Camillo Bon- 
signore, who also played the piano, and 
was assisted by two violins and a ’cellist. 
The operas were given without the cho- 
ral portions. 





Mrs. Coolidge Gives Paris Concert 


Paris, June 15.—Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 
presented an invitation program of 
works dedicated to her, in Salle Erard. 
Emile Férir, first viola in the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, with Alfred 
Casella played Ernest Bloch’s Suite for 
viola and piano. “Cantique de Soleil” 
by Charles Loeffler was excellently sung 
by Laura Pasini of La Scala. Hans 
Kindler conducted. GERTRUDE Ross. 
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Harp-Strings That Twanged for Ancient Ears 






































An Old Blind Harper Being Led by a Young G 
Right, an Inspired Bard Charmm 


Collected. 
By ANTHONY CLYNI 


SONDON, 
Eighteenth Century Eng 
land, with ts patror 
age of the 
the Natural Savage, the 
harp was esteemed delightfully bar- 
barian, as the instrument of the w 
Celtic tribes that troubled Rom« if 
iuthor of that pleasant book, “The 
Mancroft Essays,” remarks in pass- 
g: “Its twang pervades the pages 
iss Edgeworth; Miss Austen's 
walks alone to he 
rother’s, even after dinner, to lea 
om for the harp in the carriage; 
a favorite instrument of Miss Fer- 
er’s less known, but hardly less dele 
ble, ladies. It was a strange contrast 
performers—the fashionable dams 
the Eighteenth Century and the at 
nt race of Irish harpers.” 


June 15. — ly 


+} 7 
LrOLn ic aT 


ouisa Musgrove 


Eight years before the end of tt 
ntury the last survivors of this mus 
| fraternity met at Belfast to perforn 
fore what was described as “a dis 
guished audience” and compete Tor 


izes. Irish harpers had, from the 
the Druids, traveled about the : 

receiving and giving entertainment 
the houses of the aristocracy, first 
ibal chiefs, then great and petty lords 
en gentry and squireens. They were 
nerally blind, a condition then mauct 


++ 


re common in ali ranks and 17 




















His Peeeorimutiess as a Minstrel: 


Xmdieore with the Outdeers as Theater: 
pool [Lamiles and respect- 
wo ibe ge UM xcording Tt tne stand 


Or T+ T ribs 
£ ; ard Bu g ré 
4 Cas 2sSenp et i 
z i ag? hig" t tn iS I 
Y ue m gv ral ad 
rie DOW ma er ara 
r gra tis f coarse mal 
* U " tn T nade il it- 
3 xd wearing er 
eur pis YN had his 
DT Iomties th rest of the 
: eTawes ttems the size 
Some had horses and 
wie C m2 through the 11 
s h ‘1 attendants only 
carraed their harps Al] were con- 
F th mellemce of the genuine 
h mmm: which they said “had ex- 
r cemtwries, and, from its delight- 
' lle ntimme to exist for 
The aged O'Neill 
ted tine stimetiom of the old 
¥ unmg@ulsh, the tears coursing 
bis withered cheeks as he called 
“T jeer, dear, sweet old Irish 
ng was deeply impressed and re- 
to te bumself to preserving as 
a: possible of the music threatened 
¥ Through the land hs 
takhimg dowm the airs from peas- 
mi surviving karpers. He was 





ea Oc am espectally rich store of 
mal mus m his excursions into 

“ pane a0 - = > + 
eanete parts rome and Derry 
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BYGONE IRISH HARPERS WHOSE SHADES NOW EXIST IN LEGEND 


Above, Edward Bunting, Through Whose Foresight Many of These Harpers 
Inset, Denis Hempson, Aged Harper Who 


Ulster, and of Sligo and Mayo in 
Connaught. He mentions in particular 
is indebtedness to a harper, Denis 
Hempson, over 100 years old, whom he 
ind bedridden, but still with his harp 
eside him, in his arms under the bed 
othes. From him Bunting learned the 
incient mode of fingering the harp, 
which was not done with the fleshy part 
it the end of the finger, as in the Italian 
arp, but by the space between the flesh 
ind the nail, the nail being for this 
rpose ke pt long and crooked.” 


Source of Modern Tunes 


[In 1796 Bunting published a volume 
yntaining sixty-six Irish airs, and in 
1809 a second volume, containing 
seventy-five more. These two volumes 
furnished the materials which Sir John 
Stevenson by radical adaptation trans- 
formed into the music fitted with words 
by Thomas Moore, a task exactly ap- 
propriate for the happiest display of the 
poet’s talent, becoming the very popular 
series of “Irish Melodies.” But Steven- 
son’s charming music is no more genuine 
‘old Irish” than are Moore’s delicious 
erses. The young lady who played the 
“Irish Melodies” on the pianoforte, or 
even the pedal harp, was very far, in- 
leed, from reproducing the music of the 
ld Irish harpers on their peculiarly- 
ynstructed instruments, having from 
thirty to forty brass wires, the twang 
f which produced a striking effect of 
metallic brilliancy. 

After thirty years, there appeared in 
1840 a third volume by Bunting, “The 








Tunes Were 


Transmitted Much of the Lore to Bunting 


Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged fo: 
the Pianoforte, to which is prefixed a 
Dissertation on the Irish Harp and 
Harpers, including an account of the old 
Melodies of Ireland.” Besides 150 au 
arranged for the piano, all but thirty 
printed for the first time, the book cor 
tained a most valuable account of tra- 
ditiona] Irish music, though now needing 
thorough revision in the light of modern 
knowledge, with its far better under- 
tanding of primitive music, and an in 
teresting collection of information, his 
torical and anecdotal, concerning harpers 
and harping. 

The earliest harpers noticed flourished 
toward the end of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, such eminent performers and com- 
posers as Gerald O’Daly, the reputed 
author of “Aileen-a-Roon,” or Roderick 
O’Cahan (or O’Keene), called Rory Dall 
or Blind Roderick. A proud personage 
was Rory Dall, one of the heads of the 
O’Cahans and entitled to harge estates. 
He traveled much in Scotland, attended 
by the retinue befitting his condition 
the honored guest of nobility and gentry 
and naming his compositions in their 
honor. 


The Temperamental Rory 


There are various traditional stories 
of Rory Dall. He called at Eglintouna 
Castle, where the lady did not appreciate 
his real character and affronted him by 
bidding him play im a peremptory man- 
ner. Rory left the castle in a huff, but 


[Continued on page 11] 
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CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 
INCLUDES “FIGARO” 


Summer List Ranges from 
Mozart to Gilbert and 
Sullivan 
By G. A. Harrwor 


Cuarravera, N. Y¥ 6 —Tine 
Rochester Opera wil] give the followime 
operas oTyranemnent 
“The Marriage of Figar “Cavalieri: 


Jume 


me re 


auring its 


Rusticana,” ~Pagiiac,” “Martha” and 

two Gilbert and Sallivwan operas, “Pim2- 

fore” and “The Pirates of Pemzamce.” 
H. Augustine Smith of Bastom Umi 


versity is agam im charge of the mmmsix 
program as a whole, and the comdurtor 
ef the Chautaugua Chair and Gke Clah 
The feature of the choral program will 
be the performance of “Messiah” om 
Saturday evenme, July 24, with a cho 
rus of 1000, under the divectiom of Mr 
Smith, accompanied by the New York 
Symphony. The fer this per- 
formance and fer the extire month aii 
July will be as follows: Flora Wealkes, 
soprano; Anna Harris, comtralito; Fes- 
ter House, tenor, and Edward Neill, Jr. 

for the month of Ameuwst 


are Lillian Gustefsem, sogcemo; Grace 
George O'Brien, temor 


SouMMsts 


SoioIsts 


Leslie, contralto: 
and Chester Moffett, hess 

Hugh Porter will preside at the organ 
again this summer. Besides his accom- 
paniment work with the choral erv=ani- 
zations, Mr. Porter will give a series of 
Sunday afternoon recital coveTimg « 
long hst of organ wasi m historic 
sequence, from the forerummers of Bach 
te contemporary compansers. 

The Chauteugzua Sommer School of 
Music will provide such Dhustrions 
ists as Ernest Hutches, 
Horatio Commell, hariteme- 
Barrére, flutist, and Ernest La 
violinist, all of whom heave om 
solo appearances with the 
sides taking part m the series of artists: 
recitals. 

The Chautaugua seasem opems Thur<- 


sdk 
PLemIst 
(Gennes 

Prade 
wT more 


TiMesira. Be- 


day, July 1. The mousical events begin 
with an omgan recital bc Mr. Porter at 
4:45 that afternom 





MELBA’S CONCERT ADIEU 
ROUSES LONDON'S CHEERS 

Diva Appears Befere Great Threeg 

m Albert Hall—Make= 2 
“Farewell” Speech 





Lonpox, June 25—Scemes of towmching 
homage were enacted im the Reval Al- 
bert: Hall tonight, whem Pame Nelllic 
Melba made ber official “farewell” te 


London in concert. A most distimgwisined 
audience was present 
of her program the revered artist mad 
a brief speech im which she thamked hex 
auditors and told them te keep ber im 
their memories, though ber some would 
henceforth be silemt 

Dame Melba was a strikimg figure in 
a white gown, wrth a diamend headdress. 
She sang agaimst a hanked beckerwund 
of flowers. The program imecloded work: 
of Mozart and arias from the operas in 
which she was for se many years the 
idol of Covent Garden and New York 

The simpler somes were represented 
on her program. The fimal emcore was 
“Comin” Through the Rye.” im which the 
pure, lmmpid voice of the simger roased 
much emotion m her bearers. The and 
ence rose and waved their farewell t 
the singer. 

This was the 


At the comehmspom 


second metable evemt mm 
which Dame Melba has beem the cemtra! 
figure m recent days She appeared 
in a “farewell” at Covent Garden Opera 
House, at a gale program atiemded by 
the Kimg and the Queem. Att this time 


she sang m scenes fram “La Boheme.” 
“Otello” and “Romeo «t Juletie.” Lord 
Stanley of Alderley spoke feelimgiy of 


mcladimge ihe 
during the war 


the singer's achievernents, 
services to the natiot 
University at Austim Gives Memes 
Music m Texas 

San AntTonga, Tex. Jume Di—At 2 
recent meeting of the board of regents 
of the University of Texses, mstim. 
Oscar J. Fox of Sam Anteomin. was re- 
elected director of the Men's Ghee Ciob 
Girls’ Glee Club and the University 
Choir. A precedent was established 2% 
this time im the appropriate: of 2 sum 
of money to take care of the work 


G MT 


tec 


© hiteman Offers Prize for 
German Fox-Trot 


ERLIN, June 17.—Paul White- 

man. under whom several or- 
emestral concerts will be given at 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus, com 
mencimg June 26, when George 
Gershwim’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 
‘eatured, has offered a 
prize ef $100 for the best fox-trot 


Tui Oe 





> by a German composer. The 
prize-winning composition, which 
will be chosen from among the 


three selected by a committee of 
promiment German musicians, will 
be orchestrated by Mr. Whiteman 
amd have its premiere at one of 


the 


the comeerts during series. 


CINCINNATI'S OPERA 
REACHES HIGH MARK 


“Rigoletto” Is Successful 
Second Bill of Summer 
Season 


By Phillio Werthner 





Cixcinnatt, June 26.—Following the 
auspicious opening of the summer opera 
seasom om June 20. when “Tannhauser” 
was performed before the largest audi- 
emee im the imstitution’s history, as re- 
ported im last week's issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the company gave “Rigoletto,” 
tie altermate epera of the week, on June 

The cast was as follows: 
Davis; Rigoletta, 
Joam Ruth: Gio 


Duke, Ernest 
Ernest Torti; Gilda, 
‘anna, Eulah Corner; 


Sperafwecde, Herbert Gould; Maddalena, 
Kathrym Browne; Monterone, Natale 
Cerwi: srullo, Raymund Koch; Borsa, 
Sam Bova; Ceprano, Benjamin Groban: 


Countess, Pearl Besuner; Page, Violet 
Summer; [she Max Toft. Ballet by 
Paul Bachelor and Ballet Corps. Con- 


Isaac Van Grove. 
This production was certainly one of 


Swctor. 


the fimest ever given by a Cincinnati 
‘OUD ALM \ Mr. Davis” singing was of 
briliiamey and tonal beauty, and Miss 
Ruth preved a charming Gilda, invest- 


me the role with child-like simplicity, 
amd givimg a superb account of herself 
vorally Ernest Torti brought magnifi- 
cemt woice amd dramatic fire to the title 


part. All the lesser rdéles were in trust- 
worthy hamds. Scenic effects were even 
better tham these of the preceding eve- 
Te 

Mr. Vam Grove is deserving of especial 
praise. He is a painstaking and capable 


com@uctor. whose readings of both 
“Tannhauser™ and “Rigoletto” have left 


mothome te he 
wo! Zz Ww oe 


desired. 


HAVANA HEARS NOVELTY 
“Spantsh™ Dances by Granados Presented 
by Symphony Under Gonzalo Roig 


Havana, Cusa, June 23.—The Twenty- 
secomd subscription concert was given 
by the Havana Symphony on Sunday, 
Jume 20. im the National Theater. 

Genzalo Roig, the young and expert 
conductor. opened with the “Egmont” 
(werture by Beethoven. This was fol- 
owed by a first performance in Cuba 
ef Emrigue Granados’ Three “Spanish” 
Dames, orchestrated by Lamote de 
Grignon. 

Jose Echaniz, pianist, was the soloist. 
playime the Tchaikovsky Concerto in 
2 masterful way. The applause was so 
msistemt that Mr. Echaniz gave two en- 
cores: Liszt’s “Campanella” and his own 
arrangement of Ignacio Cervantes’ 
“Aires Nacionales.” 

The comeert ended with the Prelude to 
“Lobengrin™ and “Finlandia.” beautiful- 

played. 

The same morning Estrella Grau- 
Moyuwa gave a harp recital in the Sala 


Espaderon. She was assisted by Isabel 
Elias, soprano; Alberto Marquez, bari- 
tome, amd Asuncion Arias and Vicente 
Lanz. pianists NENA BENITEZ. 


(eldman Leads Program Before Mall! 
Throng 


The Geldman Band, conducted by 
Edwim Franko Goldman, gave a concert 
before am audience estimated at 20,000 
Mall im Central Park, Sunday 
June 27. Lotta Madden, so- 
prame, was the soloist in “Dich, theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser,” and other 
numbers. Encores were given. 


m the 


2vYTIny 


TO MAKE MILWAUKEE CITY OF CAROLLERS 


Contests in Five City Parks 
Will Be Held To Draw 


Public to Concerts 
By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE June 26.—A_ systematic, 
aggressive and consistent singing cam- 
paign will be put on in all Milwaukee 
parks during the entire summer, with 
500,000 expected to participate, so that 
at the end of the season it is expected 
Milwaukee will have the finest com- 
munity singing of any city in the United 
States. 

The movement is to take the form of 
a contest with singing at each of the 
band concerts given in ive leading parks 

-Washington, Lake, Mitchell, Kosci- 
usko and Humboldt. A _ pennant or 
plaque will be awarded to the park with 
the best record, and it will be prominent- 
ly displayed so that all the visitors at 
that park will be able to take pride in 
their singing prowess. 

The leader chosen for all of these 
sings is Frederick Carberry, Milwaukee 
tenor, teacher of singing and former 
actor. Mr. Carberry has had extraor- 
dinary success with his work, dating 
from the time during and after the 
war when interest in singing was at 
white heat. He staged singing in scores 
of leading vaudeville theaters through- 
out the United States, going on as one 
of the leading attractions. He became 
known as the “man who could make ’em 
sing and make ’em like it.” ; 

The Milwaukee Journal is the prime 
mover in this enterprise. The Journal, 
with the co-operation of the park board, 
has arranged to have Mr. Carberry do 


this work. Competent judges will be 
chosen. The marking will be on the 
number attending the sings, the tone 


quality, the volume, the interpretation, 
and all the other earmarks which go 
to make up the finest group singing. 
Box scores and standings on the “Big 
League” race in singing will be printed 
from week to week, and it is expected 
to stimulate a tremendous degree of 
interest. 

Hugo Bach, bandmaster of Milwaukee, 





MANY ENTHUSIASTS STAND 
OUTDOORS TO HEAR TALLEY 


Singer Is Officially Welcomed to Buffalo 
by Mayor and Shown Sights of 


City Before Concert 
BurFFraLto, N. Y., June 26.—Marion 
Talley, youthful Metropolitan prima 
donna, charmed thousands of Buf- 


falonians both inside and outside of 
Elmwood Music Hall on Friday, June 
18, in her first appearance in western 
New York. 


She was brought to Buffalo under the 
management ot the Buffalo Musical 
Foundation, Marian DeForest, manager, 
in behalf of the Physicians’ Association, 
and the concert greatly increased the 
funds being raised for a home for aged 
physicians. After the spacious audi- 
torium had been filled to capacity, thou- 
sands, prevented from entering, lingered 
in the vicinity of the hall to hear her 
voice. 

Earlier in the day Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab greeting her at City Hall, 
said, “You are most beautiful, my dear!” 
and ordered his secretary to have her 
driven about the city’s park system and 
public buildings. After the concert the 
mayor remarked, “She’s a second Jenny 
Lind.” 

In a voice of silver clarity Miss Talley 
sang an aria from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” “Una voce poco fa,” as the open- 
ing number, immediately captivating a 
fashionable and critical audience. An 
encore was necessary. Indeed, encores 
followed every scheduled number. 

“Allurements the Dearest,” Handel, 
was a gem of tone poetry, and Benedict’s 
“The Wren” and Veracini’s “Pastoral” 
were equally as charming. “Caro Nome” 
from Rigoletto brought tremendous ap- 


plause. “When I Was Seventeen” and 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands” 
stamped Miss Talley as a singer of 


songs of youth. Followed a number of 
favorite concert arias, a few old ballads, 
and a Strauss Waltz. 

Maximilian Rose, violinist, came in 
for a good share of applause and was 
forced to double his program with en- 
cores. Emil Polak gave splendid accom- 
F. W. BALCH. 


paniment. 


will conduct the park board band, and th 
band will furnish accompaniments f: 
all of the park sings. Crowds at eac 
of these concerts vary from 5000 
15,000, and it is estimated that at lea 
50,000 will engage in the sings week! 
Since the contest will last for man 
weeks, it is estimated that seventy-fiy 
to eighty per cent of the entire popul: 
tion will engage in a number of the 
song fests. 

Mr. Carberry will draw on the ok 
time song favorites for his materia 
and will add some new ones. 


“MET’’ SINGERS FILM 
ARIAS FOR PICTURE 


Synchronization Method Is 
Used In Novel Screen 
Production 


With the announcement. of the Vita 
phone Corporation that contracts pri 
viding for the appearance, in it 
productions, of Metropolitan Oper 
artists, have been signed, a new ste 
in the synchronization of motion pictur 
and music is taken. The Vitaphone Cor 
poration, makers of the Vitaphone, a de 





vice which records sound and visua! 
movement simultaneously, and whic! 
was recently announced by Warne 


Brothers and completed by them in co 
laboration with the Western Electrix 
American Telephone and Telegraph com 
panies and the Bell Labdratories, has 
leased the Manhattan Opera House for 
one year for the presentation of its pro- 
ductions and as a studio and production 
plant. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met 
ropolitan, “screened” arias from “Pag 
acci” and “Aida” with the Philharmoni 
Orchestra as accompanist, singing i 
full make-up as though he were upon th 
opera house stage, recently for the Vita- 
phone. 

Marion Talley, soprano, was the sec 
ond artist from the Metropolitan to sign 
a contract with the new company. Miss 
Talley’s first recordings will probabl; 


be “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
Warner Brothers plan to present 


these scenes at the premiére of thei 
production of “Don Juan” with Joh: 
Barrymore, in Warner’s Theater. Anna 
Case will sing a screen prologue. Wi! 
Hays has already “filmed” the opening 
speech, and the Philharmonic is playing 
the accompaniment, under Henry Had 
ley. The score is the work of David 
Mendoza and Dr. William Axt. 

The Vitaphone’s synchronization is 
not to be confused with that of the so 
called “talking pictures” it is stated 
With the former, it is predicted, moving 
picture theaters throughout the country 
will be able to offer pictures with per- 
fectly synchronized accompaniments, 
played by excellent organizations. 





1927 Bayreuth Festival Preparing 


BAYREUTH, June 15.-—The Wagnerian 
Festival at Bayreuth, which was omitte: 
this year, will be resumed in the summer 
of 1927. Definite preparations, includ 
ing the engagement of some artists 
are now being made by Siegfried Wag 
ner. Among the new artists to be heard 
next year is Gunnar Graarud, a Scandi 


navian tenor, who has been heard it 
erlin. 
“Turandot” Has Premiere in 


South America 





HE first South American per- 

formance of Puccini’s posthu- 
mous opera “Turandot” was given 
at the Colon in Buenos Aires on 
the evening of June 25. According 
to Associated Press dispatches 
from South America, the premiére 
was the occasion of much interest 
and was given before a large and 
fashionable audience, including 
notables of Argentina. Claudia 
Muzio, of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
sang the title réle, and Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, of the Metropolitan, 
had the chief tenor rdéle, that of 


Calaf. Rosetta Pampanini was 
cast as the slave girl, Liu. The 
opera was conducted by Giro 
Marinuzzi. 
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Women’s Music Club of 


Its President 


“new” Y. M. C. A. Building was built, 
which served its purpose of usefulness 
and has now been succeeded by another 
“new” Y. M. C. A., the Club was quite 


a bird of passage, holding its sessions 


in Grubs Hall, Wells Post Hall, the Odd 
Fellows Building and _ other public 
places in the city. 

Although it might be said that the 
Women’s Music Club was born with a 


“silver spoon in its mouth,” having had 








its beginning in a home on East Broad 
Street among members of the oldest and 
“first” families of that day, and although 
it might be called a child of the aristoc- 
racy, it has since developed the modern 
idea of the true aristocrat; one possessed 
of high standards of culture yet with a 
broad and democratic spirit. 


Line of Presidents 


The first president of the Club after 
it was officially known as the Women’s 
Music Club of Columbus, was Mrs. T. H. 
Schneider, who was followed by Frances 
Houser Mooney, Rosa L. Kerr, Mrs. 
Abram Brown, Stella Horn Guthrie, 
Mrs. George T. Spahr, Ella May Smith, 
Mrs. Harry H. McMahon, and since the 
fall of 1919 by Mrs. Andrew Timberman 

As the Club grew, the regular meet- 
ings were supplemented by an occasional 
artist concert. But it was not until 
the regime of Mrs. Ella May Smith in 
1903 that the Club undertook to sponsor 
a regular course of artist concerts. For 
thirteen years Mrs. Smith guided the 
destinies of the Club, during which time 
the Music Club Alcove was established, 
and the large pipe organ was installed 
in Memorial Hall. When ill health final- 
ly compelled Mrs. Smith to resign as 
president, she was given the honorary 
title of president-emeritus, and Mrs 
Harry H. McMahon was elected to take 
her place. After a successful adminis- 
tration of three years and a half, at 
which time Mrs. McMahon left to make 
her home in New York City, Mrs. An- 
drew Timberman was elected to the 
presidency. 


Twenty Years Service 


Having been a member of the Club for 
twenty years, one of the longest 
secutive memberships of any in the Clut 
having served for several years as vice 
president, and as a member of the board 
of directors, Mrs. Timberman was excel- 
lently prepared as an executive and as 
a capable musician. Many of her friends 
in the Club and in Columbus have kn 
her since she was Lelia Stanbery, a 
graduate of Oxford College, where she 
had studied piano and voice before g 
ing to New York to study. Later, as 
Mrs. Timberman, she accompanied Dr 
Timberman to Europe, where = she 
coached under the celebrated opera 
singer, Mme. Unger-Haupt 

In 1923 the Club officially 
its fortieth birthday, which 
came in 1922. 

Mrs. Timberman is assisted by the 
following officers: Mrs. C . 
Corner, first vice-president; 
liam C. Graham, second vic 
Mrs. Arthur M. Crumrine, 
president; Mrs. Edward E. Fisher, sec- 
retary-treasurer: board of trustees, Mrs 
Hosea Bigelow. Marion Wilson Haynix 
Mabel Dunn Hopkins. Mrs. Henry C 
Lord, Mrs. Frederick C. Ruth, Gertrude 
Schneider. Mrs. Amor W. Sharp 
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$01 tf Africa, 
ng under prim 


And when we turn to 
we find its roots in the 
developing and burgeon 
itive conditions. 


ja-z Typifie: Youth 

“Yet while jazz is, in one sense, the 
musical mood of the moment, typical of 
restless uth, typical of post-war con- 
litions, it is not peculiarly American. 
lespite the fact that America has pro- 
juced in Vachel Lindsay the one jazz 
poet of literary pretensions. But jazz 
ne more represents America as a whole 
than the comic supplement in the Sunday 
supers represents the status of Ameri 

im painting, or the tabloid verses that 
sppear da n the morning paper 
represent the achievement of contem- 
ora American poetry. So it is that 
» great American symphony, to be truly 
at i must take int account the 
aintings f Sargent and Homer, a 
x i> t sket nes of the cartoor ist 
e poet - Poe. Emerson, and Whit 
man, as s that of the daily r 

\ fte : iposer possessed 

modicun technique might write by 
rmu i American symphor poen 

i say t mself, ‘This must in- 
1 e wistful refrain of Negr 
iais t ust Nave also ; rtal? 
atal sn ’ ustfulness wh } will 
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further, the jagged irregular rhythms 
f jazz; and finally it must be mixed 
with sentimental melodies from’ the 


atest musical comedy.’ 

“And to the European, who has 
caught often enough a note of American 
complacency, a sentimentality expressed 


in thumping jazz, the piece may seem 
true to form. But what will be the 
verdict of the American himself, espe 
ially the thoughtful one? Is it true, 


as this music would seem to indicate so 
blatantly, that Americanism is one-half 
spreed-eagleism, one-fourth sentiment, 


and the remaining quarter jazz? (At 
the moment of writing, I find my sen- 
tences jerking themselves into’ the 


angles of the raucous rhythms of a vic- 
trola in the adjoining apartment, which 
end in a long, saccharine wail; and for 
the time I am almost willing to consent 
to the damaging statement above.) But 
even granted that jazz and its coterie 
may be the outward music manifestation 
f the hour, is it fair through musi 
Americans without any 
How about those pioneers 
who first came to New England shores 
to seek religious freedom! The intro 
luctory theme of the true symphony 
might well be the surge of the sea—the 
e caught by Mrs. Hemans 


represent 
background? 


harmony, not unfitting America’s 


Pilgrim ancestors. 


sturdy 


Would Suggest Conflict 


“Then, what a chance to suggest a 
struggle for independence—not the music 
of war itself, but the music of conflict 
with a tyranny, the music of self-reli- 
ance, faith in a righteous cause—a stern 
and noble refrain! Later there might 
come the claiming of the West, the wide 
sweeping rhythms of fields of wheat and 
alfalfa. Whali opportunities to hint at 
the opening vista, the sudden expansion 
and growth! For the tragic note, there 


would be the strife between brother and 
brother, with the poignant Negro re- 
frains against the darker background 


there would be— 
wholly incapable 


Jazz intonations, too, 
primitive rhythms, not 
of a wild resonance of their own. But 
ever underlying these fantastic forms, 
there should be a theme of purpose, 
steady, pulsing, inevitable, unmoved by 
the interweaving of lighter wayward 
measures—the same pur] that drove 
the Pilgrims from England to H 


iand, 


from the comforts of Hollar ver a 
stormy sea—a purpose’ indomitable 
This theme would recur significantly 
throughout the whole symphony And 


echoing it would be another 
motif, for there have been later vovag 
of varied races whose fe 

would be 


American musk 
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American Journalistic Enterprise Is 
Handicap for 
Reviewers of Music—lInconsistency 
of Looking Askance at Auditor’s 
Tears While Laughter Remains a 
Secial Grace—Anton Rubinstein 
Playing Variations on “Yankee 
Doodle” at American Farewell— 
Materializing Floral Tributes—Rela- 
tions Grow Closer Between Opera 
and Cinema—The Game of Baiting 
Intellectual Snobs—Music Critics 
Log:cally Develop into Writers of 
Detective Fiction 


Heavy Newspaper 


Dear Musica. AMERICA: 

OU have probably noticed that the re- 

viewer of music, whatever his rank 
r wherever his station, comes forth 
occasionally with an article which has. 
te a greater or less extent, the appear- 
When 
intensive criticism tw 
these newspaper critics are in 
their turn subjected by their readers, I 
wonder that they do not retaliate more 
frequently; they are only 
justifiable self-defence. 

Because of the influential position he 
occupies, the newspaper reviewer often 
has attributed to him qualities which 
he does not possess. He is assumed to 
be opinionated and arrogant, when as a 
matter of fact he is trying his worthy 
best to be just and authoritative at the 
same time, to balance his personal opin- 
sons against abstract artistic criteria, to 
weigh al! circumstances, to appraise a 
multitude of impressions and to formu- 
late a fair judgment. And while he is 
doing all this, he is conscious that he 
must write in a manner that is both 
informative and entertaining—neither 
too prosy nor too scintillant, neither too 
weighty nor too flippant, neither too 
egotistical nor too impersonal. 

In last Sunday’s New York Times, Mr. 
Olin Downes states the case for the re- 
viewer with admirable restraint. He 
points out one important factor that the 
newspaper reader should constantly 
keep in mind—the conditions of speed 
and nervous tension under which the 
newspaper reviewer must write as long 
as American journalistic practice con- 
tinues to regard reviews of musical per 
formances as news to be printed at the 
earliest possible moment. He says: 

“It is an appalling task—how difficult 
s known only to those who have tried it. 
The mere reporting of facts would not 
be so difficult, even though it must be 
conducted in Gatling-gun fashion. But 
riticism is so much more than that. It 
requires such clearness of thinking, such 
weighing of values, and over and above 
the structure of reason and logic the 
play of imagination, the color of words 
that will give some reflex of the feeling 
f the music. 

“The structural task alone is an im- 

sing one. The writer has to create 
from a mass of facts, impressions and 
motional reactions a literary form that 
s clear, compact and as interesting as 
for the reader. He is at one 
and the same time an architect and an 
improvisator. and all this while the 
presses rumble. and there are fifteen- 


ance of an apologia pro vita sua. 
I consider the 


which 


acting in 


passible 


minute calls for copy, and the hours fly 
fast and the nerves tighten. 

“Finally there is no time left, and 
what has been written is congealed into 
type and put in the record of printec 
things for aye. If there has been an 
unintentional slip of the pen, an un- 
corrected line of type, a slip of thinking 
or a sentence composed in a hurry and 
misleading in its emphasis, the thing is 
done beyond recall or explanation.” 

x * * 

i. that I do not suppose were in 

the least idle, were shed, I am in- 
tormed, when members of the Moscow 
Art Theater Musical Studio bade fare- 
well to Morris Gest in their native city. 
Opportunity for this display of senti- 
ment was furnished by a banquet, a 
send-off to Mr. Gest as he left Russia 
after piloting home again the unique 
troupe which he brought to the United 
States last season. 

Deeply moved, doubtless, Mr. Gest 
said in reply to various complimentary 
speeches: “I was born in Russia and 
went to America as a poor boy. A coat 
was a luxury to me then, but today I 
would willingly sell my last coat, if 
necessary, to show America Russian art. 
At this time our hearts must shrink in 
humility, for we meet tonight, not in a 
mere theater, but in a sacred place, in 
the holy of holies of the world’s scenic 
art.” 

Now, while some unemotional, self- 
contained persons may profess a little 
superiority in regard to such ebullience 
as tears, unless the case be one of battle, 
murder or sudden death, I cannot help 
feeling that we Americans overdo this 
repression. Physiologists, psychologists 
and psychiatrists—or whatever is the 
proper designation for certain learned 
individuals—tell us that the dividing line 
between pain and pleasure is often so 
fine as to be practically unfindable. 
Hence the weeping of an extraordinarily 
sensitive man or woman at moments of 
especial spiritual exaltation. 

Dame Albani once related that when 
she heard Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, who 
created Marguerite, sing the Jewel Song 
from “Faust,” she wept because, in de- 
tails of style, phrasing, etc., the inter- 
pretation was supremely perfect. (My- 
self, I have repeatedly felt like weeping 
over a performance of the “Air des 
Bijoux,” but for entirely different rea- 
sons.) 

A similar experience was recounted 
to me by a staid, sober Englishman who 
had heard Adelina Patti when her voice 
was at its best. He said: “When she 
touched a very high note it was so sweet 
that I bawled—I couldn’t help it.” 
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UT to return to our muttons: we are 

shameless when amused in a theater; 
the louder we guffaw, the keener we 
imagine our sense of humor to be. No 
false sense of dignity or of the unfitness 
of things troubles us then. But let an 
artist touch the deepest springs of our 
finer sensibilities and we are stricken 
with remorse, if the occupant of a near- 
by seat surprises us in the act of wiping 
away a surreptitious tear. Yet, incon- 
sistently, we would not like to be con- 
sidered lacking in appreciation of noble 
expression in art. 

It may be that the Russians have 
more to teach us than how to synthesize 
music and drama. 

* * aD 


AWRENCE GILMAN'S quotations in 
the Herald Tribune from the diary 
of a New York music lover, who fre- 
quented the concert halls of the ’70s, 
have turned my thoughts backward to 
the Golden Age of Music, as Mr. Gilman 
so correctly describes that remarkable 
period. 

This unnamed enthusiast was among 
those who heard Anton Rubinstein’s last 
performance in America, May 22, 1873. 
It was an all-Rubinstein program: three 
Preludes and a Fugue. a Theme and 
Variations, Melody in F and Melody in 
B, two National Dances, three Bar- 


carolles, two Romances and a Tarantelle, 
a Valse, a Suite, a Serenade Russe, 
Caprice Russe, a “New Melodie,” Im- 
promptu and Scherzo, two Nocturnes, 
Miniatures, three Etudes and a final set 
of “Variations on Yankee Doodle.” 

Whew! 

Mr. Gilman quotes the diarist as com- 
menting: “Mr. Rubinstein displayed 
herculean power, astounding skill. En- 
thusiasm boundless.” And beside the 
“Yankee Doodle” Variations he wrote: 
“Tasteless Rubbish.” 

Bravo for our diarist! His good taste 
assures us that this Golden Age of mu- 
sical creation—when Wagner was com- 
pleting his Ring Cycle and Brahms pre- 
senting eternity with his C Minor Sym- 
phony and B Major Quartet—did not 
lack for intelligent sympathy among the 
general musical public. 





T happened that a number of my imps 

were sitting about on clinkers and 
incandescent pitchforks when I was 
reading these words and in my mind’s 
eye saw an image of the leonine Anton 
bent over his piano playing Melody in 
F and “Yankee Doodle.” It was an un- 
conscious gesture of reverence, my rais- 
ing my hand to hide a smile, for, after 
all, respect for the noble dead could well 
be encouraged in imps. Moreover, 
Skrtch, one of the oldest of the family, 
was my personal deputy on that Amer- 
ican tour of Rubinstein’s, and it was 
he who, clamping his cloven hoofs on 
those majestic bass wires, used to charm 
such adjectives as “diabolical” out of the 
critics everywhere But nobody ever 
suspected that it was anything but An- 
ton’s inexplicable personality that was 
working the spell. Se, in consideration 
of Skrtch’s memories, I could ill afford 
to let him observe my amused preoccu- 
pation with the ludicrous weakness of 
the hero of his life. 

But I wonder just how a musician 
of Rubinstein’s caliber could carry in 
his brain a wrinkle so misplaced as to 
permit him to compose and play a set 
of variations on “Yankee Doodle”? On 
this point Skrtch is of little assistance 
to me, for he has a hopeless sentimental 
bias. Of course, such taste was part 
of the aroma of that sweet lavender 
period. For was not Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk strutting over the country at that 
time with his “Last Hope” and cutting 
a wide swath of fainted ladies? 

7. = 7 

OUR readers might advance the sug- 

gestion that some of the worst of 
Rubinstein’s compositions have a _per- 
manent place in the répertoires of a 
number of the best living artists and 
that Melody in F is perhaps the most 
popular “teaching piece” in this sup- 
posedly enlightened age of perfect taste. 
And they might ask: “Then how can we 
who live in glass houses throw stones 
at Anton Rubinstein saying farewell to 
us with the very pieces we still like to 
hear?” 

In reality, Rubinstein’s case is more 
cause for pity than for mirth. On the 
testimony of Skrtch and other authori- 
ties, he was one of the very greatest 
pianists and personally had a sense of 
humor that captivated everybody. But 
this brightening sense left him when he 
became the composer, and in his great 
travail to enrich posterity with imper- 
ishable works, he took himself with a 
painful seriousness. Herein lies the pity. 
Anton Rubinstein, humorist, pianist of 
all time, composer of austerest ambitions, 
blindly writing his Vale in American 
hearts with Melody in F and “Yankee 
Doodle”! And it was as a gracefu! 
tribute to us that he took our then- 
“national air” and commented upon it 
in his best style. And these were chosen 
as the very last sounds to be conjured 
from the wires by the fingers of him who 
is said to have “played like a god”! 

> = = 
REPORT reaches me from Paris to 
fA the effect that psychic experiments 
show marvelous results can be obtained 
by applying mystic forces to the culti- 
vation of plants and flowers. 

Here is a hapnr thought for the prima 
donna whose ardent admirers lack the 
wherewithal to stack the stage with 
“floral offerings” at her concerts. Given 


the rignt amount of psychic control, ti 
diva can, by waving her hand (apparen 
ly to some friend or friends among th 
gods), cause blooms to spring up on h: 
side of the footlights, in the arms of tac 
ful ushers and im rich profusion 2 
around her “sympathetic” accompanis 
And no one in the audience need eve 
know how the trick was turned. 


OW times change, and how fast. 

Il am thinking of the movies, a 
of the announcement that Martinelli 
to be starred in a production of tne ne 
Vitaphone Company, in which his vox 
will be heard simultaneously with h 
appearance on the screen. 

An entirely different attitude on ti 
part of famous stage folk toward tr 
movies is easily within recollection. 
lady friend of mine who occupied a 
honorable place in theatrical circles m 
so long since (though she is now r 
tired from such activities), tells me tha 
in the earlier days of the movies” popu 
larity it was considered “infra dig 
for an artist of any standing even t 
attend such entertainment. 

For example: Near a theater in whic 
she was playing im those times ther 
stood a house where pictures were regu 
larly shown. Finding these program 
furnished amusement, at least, she use 
occasionally to repair thither. in con 
pany with another feminine member 
the troupe, after a matinée. But once 
coming out, they met the star of he 
production, a man of considerable re 
nown, who was also the producer. An 
from him both ladies received a sever: 
scolding No one associated with h 


performances, he told them. should ix 
so lacking in a proper sense of their ar 
tistic position as to be caught in suc! 


an undignified situation, etc. 

My friend grins when she tells thi: 
story. “For.” she adds, “Im the cours 
f time I was playing in pictures my 
self, and the actor who was 
boss has since been featured in var = 
screen successes.” 


2 > > 


Thon ~~: 


HAT a change, indeed 

Today, when we have numbers 
our best operatic artists (mot to mentiorz 
stars in the theatrical world) making 
pictures, I can almost foresee the time 
when an attractive operatic anmounce- 

ment will read something like this: 
“The Cosmopolitan Opera C 
has engaged Angelo Brendetti, the 
famous screen tenor, as guest for a gals 
production of ‘Salome.’ This will be hi 
first appearance outside of the singin 
pictures. Negotiations for a series « 
concert engagements for Mr. Brendett 
are pending; and if his screen bookings 
admit, he may further appear with the 
Cosmopolitan Company in a special Wag- 
ner cycle, enacting the title réles of “Tris 


mpan) 
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tan’ and ‘Parsifal, operas in which 
many of his greatest triumphs on the 


silver sheet have been won.” 

Even so, I promise that no film singer 
shall ever displace Mary and Doug. Tom 
Mix or Rin-tin-tin in my heart 
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AVE you ever engaged in the amus- 
H ing pastime of baiting intellectua 
snobs? You know the type of persor 
I mean—the man or woman who wil 


never admit ignorance of the latest 
novelties in the arts. If you should ask 
such a snob “Have you read Georg 


Kaiser's last play, “The Rum Runners*’. 
the mendacious reply will probably hk 
“Yes, but 1] think it’s not as 

his previous work.” 

This last week I have been chuckling 
internally over the answers received t 
my seemingly 
the harmonk 


good as 


serious inguiries anen 


u 
vagaries f some neu 


French composers. I have found peop! 
ready to agree with me that the pian 
sonatas of Warogquier and Lotiron are 
really going too far in cacophony; tha 


the string quartets of Kars and Favory 
are more subtle in dissonance than thos 
of Gondouin and Chazalviet; that the 
songs of Bergevin are preferable to the 
acidulous lyrics of Barat Levraux. and 
that the symphonies of Dignimont 
Fauc nnet are 

In these particular 
careful not t 
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might through even a slight knowledge 
ef modern painting be able to detect my 
wiles. For I had taken the names of 
Waroquier et al at random from a list 
of painters recently exhibiting in the 
Briant-Robert gallery in Paris. 


. * * 


NE of the many functions of a music 
critic is that of detecting aesthetic 
ermmes. The keenness of observation 
and the deductive logic required for this 
kind of musical sleuthing is akin to the 
plot-building skill of a Conan Doyle or 
a J. S. Fletcher. I have sometimes 
speculated why it is that more music 
rities have not written detective stories. 
The critie’s profession demands that 
he be continually on the outlook for the 
thefts of ideas that constitute plagiar- 
sm, for the alterations of scoring that 
-orrespond to the raising of checks, and 
for many another transgression. He 
must also, in these days of harmonic 
plots and counter-plots, keep his eye on 
the reprehensible association of those 
two arch-plotters against our aural 
eace—staid Mr. C Natural and coquet- 
tish Miss C Sharp. 





a ae 


Since I have long felt the fitness of 
the critic for a career in “thriller” 
fietion, | was not at all surprised to note 
n the spring book lists “The Week End 
Mystery” by Robert A. Simon. Ver- 
satile “Bob” made use of his experi- 
ence gained in the ways of publicity to 
write a couple of years ago “Our Little 
Girl”—a book which can be _ recom- 
mended as a suitable and _ salutary 
birthday gift for any young lady as- 
piring to a musical debut in New York. 
Now after a season spent in writing 
comment on musical performances for 
the New Yorker, he has qualified as a 
spinner of tales of suspense. 

I have not yet read Mr. Simon’s book, 
and if I had, I would not spoil it for you 
by betraying its secret. But whatever 
“The Week End Mystery” may be, the 
denouement of its plot has nothing to 

with explaining the reason why the 
Metropolitan staged so many of its 
remieres last season on Saturday after- 
ms, observes your 
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American Works Given in Paris 


Paris, June 15.—Mme. Peroux-Wil- 
ilams gave a concert in the Santa Ma- 
estic, in which she introduced to Paris 
‘Four Poems” for voice. viola and piano 
oy Charles Loeffler, and “Gitanjali’” by 
John Alden Carpenter. 


GERTRUDE Ross. 


Moscow Artists Weep When 
Bidding Gest Goodby 


CCORDING to the Paris edition 
tA of the New York Herald, the 
departure of Morris Gest from 
Moseow recently, brought tears to 
the eyes of members of the Mos- 
eow Art Theater who had gathered 
for a farewell dinner to the 
mpresario. All the distin- 
guished members of the company 
who were in the city were present. 
Constantin Stanislavsky pictured 
vividly his awe when he first saw 
New York’s sky line, and recalled 
the comforting words Mr. Gest 
had whispered in his ear as he set 
foot on American soil, for all the 
~ompany had feared the American 
venture. Mr. Stanislavsky recalled 
the kindness of Otto Kahn, David 
Belasco, Max Reinhart and others, 
and wound up by planting kiss 
after kiss on Mr. Gest’s cheeks. 
Mr. Gest took off his coat as he 
rose to reply. The dais of the little 
banquet hall was covered with 
arge American flags. 


Nation Asked to Write Official Capita] Song 


See ee CL OT Co 


ASHINGTON, June 30.—A nation- 
wide contest to give Washington an 
official song has been started here by the 
District of Columbia branch of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. The 
contest has received the endorsement of 
the District of Columbia commissioners, 
and will be open to any American citizen. 
Composers and writers are free to enter 
the competition, which will have for its 
chief objective “a song, a paean, a hymn, 
an ode or a verse and chorus best fitted 
to and worthy of the national capital.” 
No cash prize will be given, as the honor 
of selection has been deemed by those 
in charge to be a reward exceeding any 
gift of a monetary nature. The winning 
song will be sung by the Washington 
delegates attending the biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs in Chicago in April, 1927. 
The words for the song will be chosen 


first. Rules covering the preliminary 
contest for a suitable poem are as 
follows: The competition is open to all 


American citizens; manuscripts shall be 
submitted unsigned, with a sealed en- 
velope enclosed containing the name and 
address of the author; each manuscript 


“SPRING MAID” MAKES BIG 
FOURTH WEEK FOR ST. LOUIS 





Municipal Forces Give Scintillating Pro- 
ductions Outdoors of Favorite 
Light Opera 
St. Louis, June 28.—That gracious 
light opera, “The Spring Maid,” the pro- 
duction of Heinrich Reinhardt and 
Harry B. Smith, made a most satisfying 
entertainment in the Municipal Opera 

the week of June 21 to 27. 

Dorothy Maynard shone in the part of 
Bozena. Her singing, dancing and act- 
ing caught up the audience on a wave 
of joyous appreciation. Thomas Con- 
key was his usual debonair self as 
Prince Aladar. Detmar Poppen gave an 
inspired presentation of Prince Nepo- 
muk. Mr. Poppen always displays a 
true sense of the comic, enhanced by his 
restraint. Robinson Newbold, the 
comedian imported this year from Staten 
Island, and Bernice Mershon were much 
in evidence. Annamirl, as acted by 
Irene Dunne, was a charming dancer 
with a most delightful voice. Mr. Moli- 
tore’s fine voice was never better than 
in the part of Rudi, although it did not 
have the free scope demanded by his 
ability. 

The attendance for the first three 
weeks of opera aggregated 129,000, so 
that officials look for a record-breaking 
total of more than 650,000 for the twelve 
weeks’ season. This figure is approxi- 
mately a thirty per cent increase over 
the 1924 attendance, when 500,000 audi- 
tors were admitted. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Mocchi to Direct Brazil Opera Season 


Rio DE JANEIRO, June 5.—Walter 
Mocchi, formerly impresario at the Colon 
in Buenos Aires, has been given the 
concession by the Brazilian Government 
to conduct this summer’s opera seasons 
at the Municipal Theater here and in 
Sao Paolo. The company will arrive 
this month from Italy, and the season 
is expected to open on July 5 and con- 
tinue throughout August. A number of 
novelties are projected, including “Don 
Quichotte,” “L’Heure Espagnole,” Cima- 
rosa’s “I] Matrimonio Segreto,” Alberto 
Costa’s “Suor Maddalena” and “Caso 
Singolare” by Carlos de Campos. The 
season will include also a number of 
French and several German works, sung 
in Italian. It is expected that the sea- 
son here will open with “Die Walkiire.” 
Among the thirty or more members of 
the company announced are Yvonne Gall 
and Bianca Scacciati, sopranos; Dino 
Borgioli and Bernardo di Muro, tenors; 
Armand Crabbé. baritone; Gustave 
Huberdeaux and Vanni-Marcoux, basses. 
The principal conductor is Edoardo 
Vitale. 

Young American Violinist Wins Prize at 
Paris Conservatoire 

Harry Glickman, American violinist, 
who recently went to Paris, won the first 
prize at the Paris Conservatoire com- 
petition, held June 23. Mr. Glickman is 
fifteen years old, and had studied with 
Jacques Malkin, for four years prior 
to his trip abroad. He recently created 
interest in an Aeolian Hall recital. Mr. 
Glickman won the first prize among 
forty-eight competing. 


must be accompanied by adequate 
postage for return as first-class matter. 
The commissioners of the District of 
Columbia in collaboration with the Dis- 
trict branch of the Federation of Music 
Clubs will select the judges, these to 
reserve the right to withhold the award 
should no manuscript be deemed ade- 
quate for the purpose. The poem best 
typifying the spirit of Washington and 
having a popular appeal will be the one 
chosen, and will be used in the contest 
for a musical setting of the song. The 
contest is to close on Sept. 15. 

Poems are to be submitted to Beatrice 
S. Goodwin, contest chairman, 5 West 
Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 

A. T. MARKs. 




















NHARLES MARTIN LOEF- 
4 FLER, upon whom Yale Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of 
doctor of music at its commence- | 
ment exercises. The composer of 
the “Pagan Poem,” “Poem for Or- 
chestra,” “Memories of My Child- 
hood” and well known songs and 
chamber music, was one of a num- 
ber of prominent persons to re- 
ceive honorary degrees on that 
occasion. 


Army Bands Need Foreign National 
Airs 


WASHINGTON, June 30.—The United 
States Army bands are equipped to play 
only thirty-six national airs, should visit- 
ng sovereigns come to this country. 
The anthems of the remaining twenty- 
three countries with which the United 
States has diplomatic or consular rela- 
tions are not included in the music li 
brary of the Army Music School here. 
This information was given out at the 
War Department in connection with the 
announcement that the School had just 
received band scores of the national airs 
of Peru, Bolivia and Poland. A. T. M. 








Bill to Repeal Admissions 


Taxes Before House 


ASHINGTON, June 30.— 

resentative Rainey of Illimois, 
a member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, has imtro- 
duced a bill in the House (H. R 
13,042) for the repeal of admis- 
sions taxes. Mr. Rainey states 
that it is his intention to push the 
bill for as early action as may be 
possible. The measure is now in 
the hands of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, which will 
hold hearings. A. T. M. 











Band of Minnesingers 
Hold Days of Festivity 
at the Sesquicentennial 


PHILADELPHIA June 26.—The North- 
eastern Sangerbund, comprising sing- 
ers of the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States, held its twenty-sixth tri- 
ennial sangerfest here this week as a 
feature of the Sesquicentennial. Sunday 
night was an invitation affair, and the 
United Singers of Philadelphia, led by 
Emil Ulrich, sang to the delight of the 
large audience. 

At the big Monday night concert 
Baron Ago von Maltzan, German am- 
bassador, and E. L. Prochnik, Austrian 
minister, with their suites, and repre- 
sentatives of the city government, were 
guests of honor. Henri Scott and Elsa 
Alsen were the soloists before the larg- 
est audience that has been gathered imto 
the “sesqui” auditorium. Mme. Alsen 
sang “Ah, Perfido” by Beethoven, and 
Senta’s Ballad from “The Flying Dutch 
man.” Mr. Scott was heard in Weten’s 
“Abschied” from “Walkire.” One of the 
notable performances was “Rudolf von 
Werdenburg,.” sung a cappella, under the 
baton of Carl Hein. This is a grim bal- 
lad by Fredrich Hegar, a German mod- 
ernist. 





Mme. Alsen and Mr. Scott were agai 
the soloists Tuesday evening In addi- 
tion to the singing, a sort of kirmess« 


lent festivity to the occasion 





Chicago Will Have Five Mere Years of 


Opera 
Cuicaco, June 28—Samuel _ Insul 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera 


Association, states today that five more 
years of opera are practically certain 
for Chicago patrons. Without a gen- 
eral campaign to raise another five-year 
guarantee, pledges for approximately 
$250,000 annually have been made, or 
half of the $500,000-a-year guarantee 
A concentrated effort to complete th 
required amount will be made almos 
immediately, Mr. Insull said, because 

the necessity for knowing well im ad- 
vance just what the situation is to fe 


my os A 





Gluck’s “Alceste” Delights in Teariz 


TuRIN, June 7.—The first performance 
here of Gluck’s “Alceste™ was an im- 
portant recent event in the Teatro 





by an American composer. 











Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Bast 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3,000 for the best symphonic « ork 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 


, _— 
Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 192%. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 


al 


mow 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reprodu 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain tix 
property of the composer. 

Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. These sealed envelopes w bee 
placed ia a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made 

Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon ne 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, MUSICAL AMERICA will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 
the other successful contestants. 

Eighth—In offering this prize, MUSICAL AMERICA’S sole mcern is the 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manv- 
scripts. 

No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will bx 
considered. 
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HIS youthful “poet of the piano” comes to America with 

the highest honors of the Paris Conservatorie and the 
encomiums of the French press and public. European critics 
have pronounced him an artist in the truest sense, “possessed 
of a magnificent touch and technique” . . “of power that 
is absolutely astonishing” . “an artist naturally brilliant, 
who loves his art passionately” . “amazing with his 
spirit and musicianship.” 
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Books for Singers, Pianists and Laymen 





HE fourth book in the study course 
in music understanding, adopted by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
has just come from Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, thus completing one of the most 


unique series of its kind—a course am- 
bitious enough to aim at “the cultivation 
of discriminating listeners” through an 
understanding of its necessary elements, 
one that deserves and will undoubtedly 
attain a large measure of success. 

The first volume, or “year,” has for 
its topic “The Fundamentals of Music,” 
was written by Karl W. Gehrkens, pro- 
fessor at Oberlin College, and published 
early in 1924. The second has to do 
with music appreciation, “From Song to 
Symphony,” by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
professor at Columbia University, was 
published late in 1924. The third, 
“Musical Instruments,” by Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, composer and lecturer at 
the Western College for Women. And 
now “Epochs in Musical History” ap- 
pears by Clarence G. Hamilton, profes- 
sor at Wellesley College. 


Concerning Thumbs 


The “pivot of the pianist’s technical 
difficulties’”” has been the subject of brief 
appraisal in many works concerning the 
troubles of disporting upon the piano- 
forte, but with the publication of How- 
ard Wells’ “The Pianist’s Thumb,” the 
least beautiful digit becomes really 
dignified. Modestly described as a text 
book for teachers and pupils, this addi- 
tion to the Ditson Music Students 
Library is an authoritative and inter- 
esting didacticism which will be a de- 
cided aid in the accumulation of an en- 
viable technic. 

The one objection to the writing of a 
work of this kind is overruled in Mr. 
Wells’ introductory chapter when he 
admits that “giving too much thought to 
the construction of the hand and to 
the mechanical side of piano playing 
is a great mistake,” and that it “tends 
to make the player self-conscious and 
may greatly hamper his ability as an 
interpreter.” He observes with truth, 
however, that a certain amount of train- 
ing must be done for every hand regard- 
less of its favorable formation and 
natural dexterity. “Playing the piano 
is an unnatural process for which the 
hand must be adapted and ‘broken in.’” 

Mr. Wells begins with a series of ex- 
ercises away from the piano which de- 
velop independence and free action of 
the thumb in various positions of the 
hand and arm for children. There fol- 
low chapters dealing with the aforesaid 
member’s adventures in the scale, in 
making reaches, playing without a sup- 
porting finger, in arpeggios, and in other 
embarassing positions and tight places. 
Very good examples have been chosen to 
illustrate Mr. Wells’ points and for prac- 
tice purposes. 

A diligent perusal of this work should 
suit one eminently for an appearance as 
soloist in the very next performance 
of someone’s Concerto for Thumb and 
Orchestra! WwW. S. 


“Vocal Fundamentals” 


Undoubtedly the work of a vocal scien- 
tist and student whose life-long experi- 
ence has given him mellowed, yet sharply 
defined, theories is “Vocal Fundamentals 
for Speech and Song,” which Albert E. 
Ruff has recently published, and which 
he identifies as a “brief treatise on the 
vocal muscular system.” Mr. Ruff, who 
has respectfully dedicated his opus to 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
states in his preface that he has re- 
frained from making extensive excur- 
sions in irrelevant branches of the vocal 
culture, holding that tone color, reflec- 
tion and acoustic laws, and many other 
scientific researches have been excellently 
cared for in works of others, and that 








he has aimed to put forward his mes- 
sage as plainly and condensedly as pos- 
sible. This he has certainly done, and 
in thus setting himself a definite path 
between visible boundaries, Mr. Ruff has 
been able to emphasize powerfully 
points which have had no end of dis- 
cussion—and also no very successful 
clarification. 

Vocal study—profitable vocal study, 
that is—has always been difficult becausc 
the singer works with invisible ma- 
chinery. The instrumentalist can see as 
well as hear the correctness of his per- 
formance; the vocalist must feel both 
the production and the sound, for true 
self-audition is not possible to him. Mr. 
Ruff’s book affords much inside informa- 
tion and will do a lot toward teaching 
more natural and sensitive use of the 
voice apparatus. 

Of especial interest is a chapter on 
what Mr. Ruff calls the “combination 
tone” and its development. 

“The keystone of voice development 
in tenors and sopranos lies between E 
Flat and F, and in contraltos between 
B Flat and C.” This is an undeniable 
truth, for whether registers are ac- 
knowledged or not, singers know that 
the manner in which these notes are 
sung or practiced has a great bearing 
on the development, command and ease of 
vocalization. We further know that 
these tones are generally weak spots and 
capable of being sung in several ways- 
most generally with a forced-up-from- 
below quality. While Mr. Ruff’s explana- 
tion of the “combination” or “mixed” 
tone is possibly over-technical his exer- 
cises in this chapter must appeal to all 
thinking students. They come nearer to 
being exercises that might be practiced 
from a book than any the reviewer has 
ever seen. 

A chapter on the removal of nodes 
is equally convincing and profitable read 
ing to a scientific vocal teacher. 

That singing and correct vocal ad 
justment are two different things, and 
that even a highly artistic nature will 
fail because of improper adjustment, 
are made clear. 

Mr. Ruff’s remarks on “setting” the 
voice are undoubtedly of prime impor- 
tance, and his knowledge of the inner 
muscles of the larynx and their educa- 
tion to regulate the vocal cords properly 


for each note, will be of inestimable 
value in relieving strain and permitting 
normal functioning. W. S&S. 


From Percy Scholes 


A year ago Percy A. Scholes gave a 
course of lectures in London, on “The 
Appreciation of Music by Means of the 
Duo-Art.” Now these lectures have 
been published in the United States by 
the Oxford University Press with a fore 
word by Franklin Dunham, lecturer on 
music education at Fordham University 

The first lecture is an introductory 
one to principals of schools and their 
music teachers, tells first how to capture 
the child’s attention, gives then an 
analysis of the technic of listening. 
illustrating by the variation, fugue and 
sonata forms. Then follow four lec- 
tures to young peopvle—“How Bach and 
Handel Made their Music,” “How Havdn 
and Mozart Made Their Music,” “How 
Beethoven Made His Music” and “Some 
of the Composers Since Beethoven.” 
They are chatty, well-rounded talks, rich 
in information, generously sprinkled 
with intimate interesting detail. 

The lectures themselves must have 
been exceedingly profitable. illustrated 
as they were with classic examples from 
Duo-Art recordings. The book has 
many illustrations of various music 
forms and the representative works of 
representative composers which if not 
all-absorbing to the laymen, will at least 
be of unfailing interest to the student 
of music. 





Marine Band Veteran Ends Thirty-Year 
Service 

Another 

Marine 


WASHINGTON, June 235. 
eteran of the United States 
Band has been retired after thirty years 
service. August Pfleger, principal musi- 
ian, who for many years has been the 
solo saxophonist of the band, is now en- 
titled to draw his pension and display 
1 good conduct medal with five bars. 
Pfleger was born in Bavaria, Germany, 
n 1870, came to the United States at the * 
age of sixteen, and ten years later en- 
isted in the United States Coast Ar- 
tillery. When his second army enlist- 
ment expired he enrolled in the Marine 
Band as second-class musician in 1902. 


He was promoted to first-class musician 
in 1906, and to principal musician this 
year. : M. 


Justine Gédéon Stevens Gives Recital 


STAMFORD, CONN., June 26.—Justine 
Gédéon Stevens gave a costume song 
recital in the High School Auditorium 


on June 10. The program included num- 
bers sung in Norman peasant, French 
shepherdess, French marquis of the du 
Barry period, old English, Dutch, Marie 
Antoinette and French Zouave_ cos- 
tumes. 

{l/l the material in MUSICAI AMERICA is 
copurighted and may be eprod ced ! 
when proper credit is give 
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Pri- 


vate lessons only or courses leadimg to Teachers’ Certifi- 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. 


cates, Graduation and Degrees im Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public 
School Music, Dramanc Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, 
Interpretative and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all 


Orchestral Instruments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and 


85 
FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the stu- 


Languages. 


dents who, after an open competitive examination, are 


found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


Public debuts will be given artst students in Central Thea- 
tre, Chicago, when they are ready to commence their public 


A special bureau established in the College will 


assist artist students in obtaining professional engagements. 


careers. 


Graduates who have qualified as teachers will be assisted in 


securing situations without charge to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and 


women in college building. Piano furnished with each room. 


Prices reasonable. Make reserwamoms now. 





COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 





CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
66 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 
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Now Ready 


The most complete and reliable book of reference containing accurate 
information concerning practically every branch of musical 


endeavor in North America. 
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Preserving Irish Harpers’ Lore and M*rstrelsy 


[Continued from page 3] 


her ladyship, discovering who he was, 
sought a reconciliation. Rory immedi- 
ately responded and celebrated the in- 
cident by composing an appropriate 
song, “Give me your hand.” His fame 
spread through Scotland, until it reached 
the ear of King James, who invited him 
to court. James and his courtiers were 
delighted by his performance. The 
King, in thanking him, laid his hand 
familiarly on his shoulder. One of the 
courtiers remarked on the honor thus 
conferred. 

“A greater man than King James has 
laid his hand on my shoulder,” exclaimed 
Rory. 

“Who was that man?” cried James. 

“O’Neill, sire,” replied Rory. 

O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, was then 
leading the rebellion against Elizabeth 
and nearly succeeded in making himself 
master of the country. 

Rory Dall died in Skye, while on a 
visit to Macdonald of Sleat. The family 
retained his harp-key, of silver and 
adorned with precious stones, intrinsi- 
cally worth some seventy or eighty 
pounds, until in 1773 Lord Macdonald 
presented it to another Irish harper, the 


dissolute Echlin Kane, who sold it to 
maintain his extravagance. 
Some of the most beautiful airs in 


Bunting’s collection were composed by 
Thomas Connallon, a native of Sligo, who 
flourished in the reign of Charles II. 
He also traveled in Scotland, and is said 
to have introduced there the air of 
‘Lochaber,” originally composed by an 
Irish harper, “O’Reilly of Killincarra. 
Connallon spent his last years an 
honored citizen of Edinburgh, becoming 
a bailie of the city. 


Played in Parliament 


Many were the eminent harpers of 
the next generation, like Murphy, who 
traveled in France and played before 
Louis XIV, and Cornelius Lyons, harper 
to the Earl of Antrim. Jerome 
Duigenan was a famous harper of Leit- 
rim, born about 1710, of whom a story 
somewhat difficult to believe is recorded. 
His patron, Colonel Jones of Drum- 
shambo, a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, met in Dublin an English noble- 
man who had brought over a Welsh 
harper. When the Welshman had played 
before Jones, the nobleman asked if he 
had ever heard such playing. 

“Yes,” replied the colonel, “and that 
by a man who never wears either linen 
or wool.” 

There was a wager, and Jones sent 
word to Duigenan to come to Dublin with 
his harp and his dress of Cauthack, 
made entirely of beaten rushes. 

Meanwhile, many members of Parlia- 
ment manifested great interest in the 
contest, and it was arranged the wager 
should be decided actually in the House 
of Commons before business commenced. 
The two harpers performed, according- 


















































The Peripatetic Irish Harper Was Reverenced bby tthe 
Alone, as Here, Where Admirers Accompany ‘Ome om Biz Waw on Plt 


of a Castle 


ly, in the House, and the verdict of the 
members was unanimously in favor ot 


the Irishman, who wore his full Cau 
thack dress, with a cap of the same 
material, shaped like a sugar-loaf and 


adorned with many tassels. 

A contemporary harper, Dominic 
Mungan, a native of Tyrone, and blind 
from birth, regularly accompanied the 
Bar on the northwest circuit. He pru 
dently saved a small fortune and 
educated his sons that one became a we! 
known physician and the other eventual 
ly bishop of Limerick. Mungan excelled 
in soft passages. 


“In their greatest degree of softnes 
they resembled rather the sympatheti 
tones than those brought out by th 
instrument. Those janglings of the 
strings, so general among. ordinar 
practitioners, were never heard fron 
the harp in his hands.” 

The profligate but skillful Bchlir 


Kane, born at Drogheda, who sold Rory 
Dall’s harp-key, has been mentioned 
His love of adventure, according +t 
Bunting, early led him to Rome, wher« 
he played before the Pretender, ther 
resident there. He afterward went t 
Madrid, where there were many Iris! 
who patronized him liberally and intro 
duced him to the notice of his Catholic 
Majesty, who is said to have contem 
plated settling a pension on him, in 
compliment to his countrymen. Kane’s ad 
vancement was marred by his own mis 
behavior, and after exhausting the gen 
erosity of the Irish in Madrid, he was 
obliged to set out for Bilboa on foot 
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Parchment MS. Found in 
British Farm House 


| eg mye June 18.—An interest- 
ing find of early manuscript 
music has been made in a farm- 
house at Dunsforth, near Ald- 
borough. This is a piece of parch- 
ment bearing music written in the 
old style of square-headed notes in 
four-line staves. The words are 
in Latin. It has been submitted 
to British Museum experts, who 
state that it is a portion of a 
hymnal, or choir book, of the Four- 
teenth or Fifteenth Century, and 
that it is the end of the hymn for 
St. Martin and the title and end 
of the hymn for St. Andrew 
Probably the hymnal was that of 
a Cistercian monastery, and was 
taken to York Minster. An an- 
cestor of the present occupant of 
this house was in the choir at the 
Minster, and may have carried the 
MS. home. 








CLEVELAND PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO JOHANN HEINRICH BECK 


Compeser’s Music Is Played At Unveil- 
ing of Bust From Friends— 

Had Conducted Orchestra 
28.—A 
Beck, composer and 
violinist, who died here on May 26, 1924, 
was recently unveiled in the main pub- 
lic library as a memorial gift from 
friends. it stands in the music section 
f the fine arts division of the main 
ibrary building. The sculptor, Anne C. 
Pfenninger, is a Cleveland woman. 

Wilson G. Smith, composer and music 
critic for the Cleveland Press, made the 
presentation speech. Mr. Beck's musical 
library, a memorial gift from his daugh- 
ter, Hildegarde, was formally presented 
by James H. Rogers, composer and musik 
eritic for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The C Minor String Quartet of Mr: 
Beck was played by the Cleveland String 
Quartet—Sol Marcosson, Charles Rych- 
lik, Charles Heydler and James D. John- 
son. C. S. Metealf read a brief biogra- 
phy, a copy of which was placed inside 
the bust. Arch Klumph, a member of 
the Cleveland Orchestra while Mr. Beck 
was director, presided at the ceremony 

Johann Beck was born in Cleveland in 
L856. He studied in the Leipzig Con- 
servatory and on his return to his home 
city organized the Schubert String Quar- 
tet. He directed an orchestra in Detroit 
for several years and was conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra from 1901 to 
1912. His compositions, almost entirely 
orchestral, were performed during the 
‘Eighties by nearly every symphony or- 
-hestra in this country 


CLEVELAND, June bust 


Johann Heinrich 





ite strain. he sank back, unable to pro- 
taking his last adieu of an 
nstrument which had been a companion. 
even in his sleeping hours, and was his 
hourly solace through a life protracted 
to the longest span.” 

With that last glimpse of the aged 
minstrel we may well close. 


ceed. 
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Renewed Hollywood Bowl Dedicated 
with Gala Concert and Opera Bills 





Ce ay 


Mvaevtddanthi banandl. (11 th 


{Continued from page 1] 


presented Gaetano Merola, who conduct- 


ed, with a gold and ivory baton from 
the National Federation. 
Mr. Behymer announced that three 


American operas will be produced in the 
Bowl next season—Mr. Cadman’s 
“Witch of Salem,” which will be given 
its premiére by the Chicago Civic Opera 
on the coming seasen; Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma” and Templeton Crocker’s 
“Fay-Yen-Fah,” which was heard on the 
Coast last winter, under Mr. Merola’s 
baton. Mr. Merola and Mr. Behymer 
jointly sponsor this year’s series. 

Nothing had been left undone to cause 
the display to greet the eye and ear as 
a harmonious unit. Diligent rehearsals 
on the part of the principals, the chorus 
and the orchestra bore rich fruit and 
brought added recognition of the abili- 
ties of Mr. Merola, who conducted, and 
Alexander Bevani, who trained the 
chorus. 

Aside from the natural advantages 
which the Bow! offers for the presenta- 
tion of a work of such a character, it 
is doubtful if any opera house in the 
world could have assembled a cast of 
principals more ideally suited to their 
parts than those chosen to introduce the 
Cadman work to the West, where many 
of its scenes are laid. 

Upon Princess Tsianina in the title 
role, whose life history and experiences 
provided many of the episodes in the 
opera, fell the major responsibilities of 
the evening. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how much her training in Ameri- 
ean and European musical centers has 
softened and subdued her traditional 
racial expression, but she brought a 
presence and a personality that lent au- 
thority to the paveantry and a _ voice 
that did justice to her part of the musi- 
eal score. 

Nor has Os-Ke-Non-Ton, as_ the 
faithful lover, Philip Harjo, forgotten 
the enchanted wiles of his forefathers 


in the Canadian woods in his conquest 
for fame on two continents. Resplen- 
dent in native robes and _ feathery 


Mohawk chieftain re- 
himself as the possessor of a 


adornments, the 
vealed 


large, resonant baritone voice and a 
dramatic fire that enabled him to con- 
jure up some of the most intense mo- 
ments in the performance. There was 


a real thrill on several occasions, no- 


tably. in the “poisoned arrow” dance 
which he introduced. 
Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan Opera 


tenor, who played the unsympathetic 
part of the faithless lover, Lionel, was 
east in the chief pale-face réle in the 
opera. His high voice rang clear and 
true and he wooed the youthful Shane- 
wis with up-to-date ardor. 


creditably, were Margaret Messer Mor- 
ris, soprano, and Vernice Brand, con- 
tralto, both Los Angeles singers. Tihear 
artistic work held the attention of tim 


great throng and brought them merited 
applause. 

Upon the shoulders of 
ola fell a large share of the respomsi- 
bility for the success of the western pre 


Gael a7 


miere. A conductor ot wide experience, 
he was evidently under the speil of th 
music and the atmosphere which th 


setting created and led his orchestra 
100 players with unaffected zeal 
Another high light of the performance 


was provided by the chorus, which sang 
with fine precision and gooi toma 
quality. 


Scenically, the production included 
some superb moments. A realistic ef- 
fect was produced by throwing light om 
a wigwam on the mountain-side im the 
background. Both the scenic amd the 
lighting effects were unusually good 
Interest in the Cadman work ix at 
high tide and it is probable that the 
capacity of the Bow! will again be tamed 
for the second performance 
for the evening of June 28 
and indorsed by practically all the clubs 
and civic organizations in the city, th« 
performance of an opera by an Amer 
can composer is regarded not only as 
tribute to a prominent native musician 
but also as an open door of opportunity 
for all young American composers, her 
alding the dawn of a new day wher 
gifted writers will reap the rewards of 


their own labors during their lives 


Rimsky Ballet Pleases 


sc hedued 


oponsorec 


Searcely less entrancing th ti 
presentation of the Cadman work w 


the performance of “Shéhérazade”™ by 


ballet of 100 dancers, led by Theod 

Kosloff, who enacted the role F ting 
Arab, a part which he played im the 
New York and London premieres He 


was assisted by 
principal feminine role. fF 
were magnificent in their parts, althoug! 


Vera Fredova im thé 
7 


th pro mall< 


most of the subtleties in their nm nL 
were lost in the vast expanses of th 
Bowl. Nicolai Soussanian, f 
years identified with the Russian staw 
played the part of Shah R 
Michael Vavich, formerly a director 
Balieff’s “Chauve Souris.” was st zs 
the Sultan. 
The ballet was a 
lighted mosque on the mountain-tog 
the background lent a dist biwe 
phere. The orchestra played w 
Mr. Merola. There was apy ss 
the violin solos, played by Sylvian Naaci 
No small part of the success th 


historical presentations was 
sible by the improved conditi 





Other who brought strength to the Bowl, which was rededicate 
cast and acquitted themselves more than muses of music and art in a ga 
Allentown Choir to Sing at Sesqui- otherwise to have been spent for flora 


centennial 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA., June 27 


27.—Salem 
Reformed Church Choir, augmented to 
eighty-five voices, will form a part of 
the great “Chorus of States” of 5000 
singers, which will sing at the Sesqui- 
centennial at Philadelphia on July 5. 
Rehearsals have been in progress many 
weeks. The final one of the combined 
thorus will be held on the morning of 
July 5 at 9.30. In Festival Hall, under 
the direction of Henry Hadley, President 
Coolidge will be one of the distinguished 
auditors in the auditorium, seating 100,- 
000 persons. When the marching club of 
Camp II, P. O. S. of A. competes in the 
huge parade in Philadelphia on Aug. 
26, it will be accompanied by the New 





Juvenile Band, of seventy-five players, 
from this city. M. R. 





Home Town Welcomes Catherine Wade- 
Smith in Concert 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 26.—Cath« 


rine Wade-Smith received an ovation 
when she appeared under the aus- 
pices of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


1200 of her former 
in the seventy-fourth 
recital she has given this season. 
The entire city responded to the occasion 
with great interest, and at the conclu- 
sion of the recital Miss Smith was pr« 
with a community check fo 
Flowers massed on the stage 
grown in Bellingham gardens, as 
artist’s express wish the money 


before an audience of 
fellow-townsmen, 


violin 


sented 


$1,000. 


were 
at th 


offerings was sent to city ‘hospitals 
Miss Smith appeared here in concert at 


the age of seven, and later went t 
Chicago, at the advice of Jacques Th 
baud, to study with Leon Sametini im 
the Chicago Musical College This sez 
son she made her formal début 






Aeolian Hall, New York, and pla 
numerous cities in all parts of the cour 
try. 


Youthful Western Pianist Scores Pablix 
Success 
DENVER, June 26.—Blanche Ding 
Mathews presented her pup Dales 


Frantz, in a piano recital in the Olin 
Hotel recently. This eighteen-year~ 
boy, who is remembered as a prodigy 
Denver, has pursued his studies under 
Mrs. Mathews in Bosten during the last 
few years and has oeveloped int 
player of unquestioned worth 
continuing his scholastic studies at Am 
Arbor University, he will enter defiz 
ly upon a public career 1. cw 


Pittsburgh 


Graduation Exercises in 


PITTSBURGH, June 26.—The Pittsburg} 
Musical Institute held its graduwat 
exercises and recita n the Imnstit 
Auditorium on June 18 Students wi 
graduated and wh took part 
the progran were Lach Cas 


Melvin S. Hemphill, Idalaura N. Not 
Ruth O. Parker, Maude 1. Pearson, E 
C. Thurn, Deane B. Van Winkk 
Rhea L. Wickline Ww. Ff 


After 


ung of June 22 Some 


~~ eve 


bee. persoms gathered to see the 
chamges: that had been wrought by a 
small army of workmen in recent weeks 
amd to help imaugurate a new era for 
the “Sy homies under the Stars.” 





Chief amomg the improvements are the 
f meoderm seats, capable of 
ot 22.500 persons. Without 
gz the gemeral contour of the 
ater, the utilitarian features of 
great.y enhanced 

kewelime certaim portions, and th 
Idime of wide amd commodious aisles 
the patrons to move about 





deen 


a c emadue 


freely without disturbing other 
stemers Methods of approach have 
beem greatly facilitated, with enlarged 


for automobiles, although 





the street cars would seem to be the 
est wa f visiting the grounds. 


Ceovernor Is Guest 


G Friemd W. Richardson was the 
guest of homer amd made a shori ad- 
ress, Im which he expressed his good 


wishes for the project and his commenda- 
f Other features 
f designed to lend novelty to 
the comeert were the appearance of four 
ors, 2 pilamo ensemble in which 
four musicians participated, and 
100 dancers. 


ams sponsors. 


were 


~ some 








T program was opened by Elgar’s 
q amd C ymastance™” March, led 
Waher Henry Rothwell, ‘tor 

f the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Tw: 


rs, Lowise amd Joana Leschin, aged 
t amd thirteem years respectivelv. 
ped album vt applause for a well 
Mozart’s Doubk 
"lat. led by Adolf Tandler, 
wing also com ted the ptano ensemble in 





aved performance of 


where she is on the roster of the Munich 
Opera House, and Leonida Coron, bari- 
tone. Miss Craft, who has not been in 
this country for four or five seasons, 
was greeted as an old favorite in arias 
from “Traviata.” Her voice, despite a cer- 
tain unsteadiness that marred some of 
the more sustained passages, was clear 
and strong and provided a good test for 
the acoustical properties of the Bowl. 
Mr. Coroni sang tne familiar aria from 
Massenet’s ““Hérodiade” in commendable 
style, although there was also a ten- 
dency to force his voice in the more dra- 
matic parts. 

The regular series of 
will begin on July 6. 

Mr. Cadman and members of the 
“Shanewis” cast were guests of honor 
at the dinner given by the Bay Cities 
Music Association at the Miramar Hotel 
in Santa Monica recently. Abbie Norton 
Jamieson, president of the State Federa- 


} + 
Bow! concerts 


tion of Music Clubs, presided. Many 
persons prominent in music and civic 
affairs were present, including Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony; Marguerite Namara, Mar- 
cella Craft, Rafaelo Diaz, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Graveure, 


Alexander Bevani, Mrs. William Mabee. 


Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Mr. and 
Mrs. Selby Oppenheimer and Yeatman 
Griffith. Mrs. Joseph Zuckerman of 


Venice was installed as president of the 
Association on this occasion. 
HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





Harriet Eells Engaged for Next Season 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, has been 
ngaged by the Friday Morning Music 
Club of Montreal for Nov. 4, and by the 
Woman’s Club of Sewickley Valley for 













































































Schubert’s Marche Militaire and Mac Jan. 3. Miss Eells sails shortly for a 
omell’s “To a Water Lily.” summer in Europe. She will study at 
Whowdhest Altschuler conduct-d the Fontainbleau and later in Germany. 

Tchaikowsk “Romeo and Juliet” Over- 
~ ete Stet ted tin elawewe i . ms . : . 

© & " Ae the players Ir (Claussen to Sing with Minneapolis 

the Prélude to “Die Meistersinger” and . 

tihe Ballet Music from “Faust.” in ymphony 

‘hm dameers from Ernest Felcher’s Julia Claussen will appear as soloist 
sttind is ndid work. next season with the Minneapolis Sym- 

Th eu art of the program w phony, Henri Verbrugghen conducting. 
furmished by Marcella Craft. Californiar in the orchestra’s concerts in St. Paul 

SOPIAMo. 7 m a visit from Cermanvy and Minneapolis, on March 10 and 11. 
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ITLAS l 
WHICH HE USES EXCLUSIVELY’ 
| The quslit f the Mason & Hamlin seem to me 4 
frey a 4 sutivu freir id ring, sige su gint 
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| 4 most ste pian ? I a f 
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Hoogstraten 





Discusses Indoor and Outdoor Concerts 





ILLEM VAN HOOG- 
STRATEN, leader of 
the Portland Symphony. 
who will again conduct 
at the Lewisohn 
dium this summer, re- 
turned to New York last week after 
a strenuous season of work, only to 
dash headlong into further activities. 
It almost seems as though Mr. van 
Hoogstraten were going to win the 
gold medal for being in as many 
places as possible in as short a time 
as possible. 


ota- 





Returning from Portland when his 
work was over there, he spent two 
months in Europe arriving back in 
America to conduct the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for two weeks in the huge au- 
ditorium on the grounds of the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition. He is now busy 
arranging his program for the five weeks 
will conduct the New York Philhar- 
mic at the Stadium. He will open the 

and be heard for three weeks 
after which he will go to Hollywood t 

; 


nduct in the Bowl there, spending 


season 


eight days and nights on the train 
conduct three concerts. 
“That isn’t all!” said Mr. van Hoog 


Straten, “as 
wood, I 
two 


soon as I finish at Holly 
come back here for my final 
weeks at the Stadium which wil 
ish the season and then I sail imme 
liately for Europe to see my wife and 
child. Three weeks is all I shall have or 


the other side and then I return t 
to 










America and go directly Portland. 
rriving there on day of my first 





rehearsal! I think I'd better get a fifty- 
trip ticket across the Atlantic, don’t you? 
It almost seems as though 6000 miles 
were too long a journey for only thres 


weeks” stay, but I am naturally anxiou 





to see Mme. Ney who, by the way, h 
ist written me that she had great suc- 

cess at her appearance at the Brahms 

Festival at Heidelberg under Furt- 
ngler 


{ Great Experience 


“Portland, this winter, was one of the 
greatest experiences of my life. I had 
ody of from seventy-five 
en with extra players when needed, and 


ey reached a high degree of efficiency 


veantw + 
SE VOTE LO 


The most interesting thing about the or- 
vanization is that it was started by the 
ayers themselves A group of orches- 


n-picture thea 
and theaters, as 
: 


got together and begar 
1} ¢ . 





m motk 
uses 


~ —. 3 
Ss, vaudeville h 
l as teachers 





ng It was a ver table ase ot art 

r rt’s sake and they chose differe1 
> = , l 

ctors from elr ranks. I ha 

told t there were many difficu 
s, financial and otherwise, but never- 
eleec ther s ardheatrs 

nere renestra. 

“There were quite a ntmber of pieces 


ich I played this winter, you under- 
stand, which were in the nature of novel- 
had given there. 
1 it was immensely thrilling to see and 


great au- 


they nad 


es as not been 
the appreciation of the 
es which came to the concerts, as 
as the enthusiasm and co-operation 
the players themselves. With the ex- 
n f two or three concerts, the 
ises were completely sold out, and in 
w of the fact that that meant an au 
] 3400 each time, 
a city of about 300,000, the show- 
mmensely gratifying. These 
re audiences which had not as a whole 
ia very great experience in symphonik 


t they were hungry for it as 


nce I not iess than 


_ t 
sic itself, often without any sensa- 
al soloists as ‘attractions.’ 


Women’s Splendid Assistance 





Nothing that uld have been done 
me was left undone. Twenty or 
ty times during the winter, I was 
rious clubs and business or- 
g ations where I was pressed to give 
t< > r > , rn »! , Yn is 
~ I a t I tr mar .* a st I ct id 
ives wi accrue ft a city ha ng 
wn syn ? hestra. The womer 
articularly wonderful and showed 
ss enthusiasn and apprec tor 
vetting things that were needed and 
King nditions as nearly ideal f 
Ss was ssible 
We gave series of children’s cor 
~ n the rder f thos tnat Mr 
nrosch and Mr. Scl g give here, 


hey were very well patronized. This 
indoubtedly a great and important 
developing the musical 
the younger generation in this coun- 


taste 





















































Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor of the 








Photo by Berg 


Portland Symphony, Who Will Lead the New 


York Philharmonic Concerts in the Lewisohn Stadium This Summer for Five Weeks 




















try It has, however, the de fects of its 
rtues ihere is no question but that 
music in the home as a part of the home 
ife is the greatest cultural influence of 
he kind Concerts are a very well 
nd they are necessary but you cannot 
eep a child from looking at a concert 
Ss an ‘occasion’ and something quits 
part from the routine of daily ‘ I 
think that mi e hom is 
eptib« deve America 
‘Afier all, it n lay 
| * t Du me n ‘ 
honograph, the rad ue ha 
pia These ars . geous ! 
e s ses It scarce ' sou 
I ry ct that the child tak 


art in the making of the music, r 
much of its effectiveness 
Characteristic Development 


“After all, though, each natior 





ievelop in its own way and you can! 
expect music to grow in this country in 
the same way as it does in Europe. It 


: 
told a narrow-minded European that 


a fine symphony orchestra had been de 
veloped here from the movie industry, 
he simply would not believe you, and 











vet, it has been dons You must try 
and understand the psychology of. th 
new country and see what can done 
I think that these concerts with inter- 
esting explanatory talks are the best 
way I can think of for teaching musi 
preciation to the young 
‘As t rograms in the Stadiun I 
have not ve mpleted my lists. I sha 
give perf es of Verdi’s ‘Manzor 
Requik Beethove vinth Sym 
hony Both ar ery pular an 
iraw immense audiences. I think every 
y rganizat sh ig € the 
Sy n hor at ast < evel! 
Si n spit all th st re 
narks at are Ways made 
Most I these ar abdsoiute true bu 
evertheless the work is one f such 
greatness and such beauty that it is a 
auty ft rive it 


‘Another work which I shall feature 
ling’s ‘Victory Ball’ which I have 
ne f the works 


most popular 


é' was liked 
mmensely both at Hollywood and Port- 
land and in both cities I had many re- 
ts to repeat it. The work is to my 


perfect expression of the 


yues 


senti- 


ves” poem 


“Persenally, I prefer absolute 
form and also, the conductor has more 
scope for individuality of expression. 
“It is interesting to note how the pro- 
grams of the Stadium concerts have 
altered. When I first took up the baton 
there, it was intimated that too many 
symphonies a week were undesirable. 
Now there is a symphony on every pro 


vyram and an amazing fact is that com- 


posers who were not over-popular ten 
years ago, are immensely so now 
Brahms, for instance. You would hardly 


pick him out as a possible outdoor fa 
rite, but he has certainly 
proves over again that popular music 
neans good music. 

“Of course, in picking pieces for out- 


become so. 


' 
+ 
i 


loor programs, one has to choose care 
fully, because some works sound better 
sutdoors than others. Also, the factor 


attention has to be considered and 


for this reason the program has to be 
more colorful and more varied. In an 
sutdoor concert there are many distrac- 

ns. The place itself does not conduce 


concentration and disturbances are 


music 
to program music as I think it a higher 


impossible to avoid. Then too, open air 
acoustics are very different from those 
indoors. There are certain works and 
certain groups of works that simply 
won’t ‘go’ outdoors. Schubert’s ‘Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony, for instance, on ac- 
count of the many pianisimos, is less ef- 
fective outside though the work itself. 
musically speaking, is an ideal one for 
outdoor concerts.” 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


BEETHOVEN’S “FIFTH” TO 
OPEN SEASON AT STADIUM 


Will be Novelty of 
Program—Complete List 
of Soloists Announced 


The “Fate” theme that opens Bee 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony will also open 
the ninth season of summer concerts by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, with Willem van 
Hoogstraten on the stand, next Wednes- 
day evening. The first program will 
also include Schelling’s “A Victory Ball,” 
Bach’s Air for Strings, and, for the first 
time at these concerts, “Pines of Rome” 
by Respighi. 

In addition to the National Music 
League audition winners who will ap- 
pear at the Stadium, eight other soloists 
of established reputation, some of whom 
have already been announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will be heard. They will be 
assisting artists at three special pro 
grams: the Verdi Requiem, the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony and a Wagner 
night. The Verdi and Beethoven works 
will enlist an identical quartet, consist- 
ing of Amy Evans, soprano; Doris Doe 
contralto; Lewis James, tenor, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone. The Wagner 
program will utilize the services of Mr. 
Gange and Mr. James, and Helen 
Traubel, soprano; Mina Hager, con- 
tralto; Franklyn Baur, tenor, and Wil 
fred Glenn, bass. 

The final preparations for the opening 
night are being made on the Stadium 
grounds. An additional eighty feet of 
back-wall, which doubles the back-wall 
of last year, is expected to improve 
acoustic conditions. As in previous sea 
sons, the Fifth Avenue Bus Company 
will in making the Stadium ac 
cessible by running special buses to the 
Convent Avenue side of the amphi- 
theater. 


“Pines of Rome” 
First 


assist 


Vocal Program 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 26. Dur- 
ham presented, before the Women’s Club 
on June 14, a delightful program by 
Fanny Cole Sample, soprano; Marie 
Seifried, contralto; Arch Cannon, tenor; 
Inman Johnson, baritone, and Florence 
Barbour, accompanist. Solos and con 
certed numbers by Puccini, Verdi, and 
Leoncavallo were on the program. The 
Quartet from “Rigoletto” and excerpts 
from “Martha” were features. 

s. oe ee 


Louisville Hears 


rs. 


Thibaud, violin- 
ist, a native of Bordeaux, was heard 
here recently in joint recital with his 
brother, Joseph Thibaud, who is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Bordeaux Con- 
servatory. 


BoRDEAUX.—J acques 





Neighborhood Branches. 
qualified. 
Write for 


and experience. 


Founded 1895 by 





Teaching Positions 


A number of teaching positions will be available within the 1926-27 season, 
in our Chicago Neighborhood Branches, for young piano and violin teachers 
who desire opportunity to continue their studies with artist teachers; and 
who are ambitious to advance to permanent and very responsible places. 

A short preliminary course is required for study of the principles of music | 
education employed by the Sherwood Music School; and to afford an ac- | 
quaintance with the general methods used by the School in conducting its | 

The length of time for this naturally varies ac- | 
cording to previous training and experience. 

Advanced students may register with a view to appointment as soon as 


ipplication Blank, mentioning this magazine. 
and giving a detailed account of your previous training 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL | 


Wm. H. Sherwood 
Fine Arts Building—410 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
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wakened Interest in Spanish Music 


@ @ Turns Spotlight on Isle of Porto Rico 





By MAUD CUNEY-HARE 


ITH the awakening interest in 


the 
musical growth of Spain and the 
increasing popularity of Spanish com- 


posers as evidenced by the featuring of 
songs in that language, and the presen- 
tation of Manuel de Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve” at the Metropolitan last spring, 
comes an inquiry into the musical con 
ditions in Spanish-America. The recep- 
tion accorded world-famous artists 
Cuba, Mexico and Brazil, as well as 
Argentina, is well known, but little is 
heard of the strivings of the talented 
musicians of the beautiful island of the 
tropics, Porto Rico. 

While here, on the whole, may be 
found a music-loving people, with a lean 
ing to the Italian school, it is the senti 
mental style as embodied in the Port: 
Rican and danza which sways 
populace. In the civic and municipa 
bands such as are found in Ponce and 
San Juan, may be found many naturally 
gifted musicians with an unerring sens¢ 
of rhythm, remarkable technical skill 
and a capacity for producing varied tone 
colors. 

Porto Rico has been the mother of a 
number of gifted sons and daughters 
who have made their names known im 
the artist world. In Boston we find the 
remarkably talented young pianist 
Jésus Maria Sanroma. who was born 
in Fajardo, the eastern seaport town 
the island, and who was sent to the New 
England Conservatory in Boston to com 
plete his musical education. As a ruk 
Porto Rico sends her ambitious sons t 
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Spain. Foremost among the younger 
musicians who are winning recognitior 
abroad are the two Figueroa brothers 


of San Juan. sons of Carmen Sanabia 


uit 
de Figwerca, a teacher of piano, and 
Jesus Figueroa, woolimst and director of 


the Teatro Mumicipal Orchestra. Last 
June, Pepit 2 student of Antonio PF. 
Bordes at the Royal mservatory of 
Madr mom the Swrasate Prize and, 
ifter 2 smccess earamce im Lisbon, 
has b trecaur omeerts throughout 


Spar her t s acclaimed for his 
reTMarh ta ’ Amz i ad mterp retation 
He tas y appeared before royalty, 
ani Ris 2 ess talemted brother. Nar 

sco, PLamist, also « studemt at the Royal 
(.onservat Ty nas Deen t meertizing as 
an accompanist to moted "cellists amd vio- 


inists, among whom may be lately moted 


Carlos Sedam 


Protagomist of Classacs 


Im Porto Rico, classical music finds its 


eTeatest expomemt im the Orquesta Sin- 

n) Sam Juam, the symphony or- 
hestra which gives tmigintiy eomeerts 
Sunday mornings er the direction 


f Manvel Tw m first April con 
t ncluded@ numbers Dy 

Godard amd Goldmark, but of 
musual imterest was the conmeert of 
April 25, at which time the program 
was devoted tu Porto Rie: 
Camms, Quintom, Chavier 
und Colom. The baritome soloist who was 


Schubert 


composers of 


rie on 
—uherrez.. 


heard im “Eri tw” from “The Masked 
Ball” and a growp of somgs im Spanish 
by Mamwel de Falla. was the visiting 


artist Ww Richardsom of Boston 
In the exceliemt library of the Atene: 


LEUPM 


Puertorriquens may be found a complet: 
st of the works: of the Porto Rican 
MM pPase Ts The first symphonic num- 

hey wa< “(hertz fel Miaestro de 

Capills rrittem Felipe Gutierrez 

who was borm im 1825 amd died 1900 

Gutierrez was Maestro de Canilla de la 

Catedrz2 + Qs ™ Juamn m DSSs8 Crave led 





CURTIS WILL ADMIT MORE 
PERSONS TO ART LECTURES 
New Arrangements Made fer Course te 
Be Given Next Season by Out- 
standing Authorities 
PHILADELPHIA, 
of lectures on 


June 26.—The course 
comparative arts, ar- 
ranged annually by the Curtis Institut 
of Music and given by speakers wh 
are recognized authorities on special 
subjects, will permit greater attendanc« 
by the public next season, owing to ar- 
rangements recently made for the use of 
the Plays and Players Auditorium at 
1714 Delancey Street. 

There are twenty-seven lectures in the 
series to be given at weekly imtervals 
from October until May, it is announced 
The general plan of the course outlined 
by Grace Spofford, dean, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Jean B. Beck of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will begin with the 
ancient and classical period of art and 
trace its development to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

Among the distinguished newcomers 
added to the list of speakers will be the 
Very Rev. Mgr. Leo P. Manzetti, acting 
president of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, an authority on Gregorian chants: 
Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsyl- 
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Bohnen’s “Regrets” Cause 


Uproar in Cologne 


OLOGNE, June 12.—A _ sensa- 

tional scene took place recent- 
ly at the Cologne Opera when 
Michael Bohnen found himself un- 
able to go on with the part of 
Hans Sachs in “Die Meistersinger” 
after the first act, on account of 
indisposition. The singer said 
that he would be unable to finish 
his part and a substitute was an- 
nounced during the intermission. 
But the audience, which had come 
to hear Bohnen, expressed its dis- 
approval with such lively hisses 
that the orchestra had to be 
stopped. The impresario, Rémond, 
appeared before the curtain and 
assured the dissatisfied that admis- 
sions would be refunded if desired 
After the malcontents had left, the 
opera proceeded undisturbed. 
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vania Museum; Hemry Ne 
f Greek, Bryn 
Goddard King, 
f art, Brym Mawr; 
assistant profes- 
mbia University; 
€| the division of 
of the Library of Comgress; Wil- 
Lyon Phelps, professor of English, 
J Morize, in 
Library at Har- 
i Sehimz, pro- 
lamguage and litera- 
ture, Smith College; Damiel Gregory 

fessor of music at Columbia, 
Landowska, pianist and 


Sanders, 
Mawr 


pro- 





and Wanda 
harpsichordist 

Speakers heard previously who will 
lecture agpaim this wimter imelude Alfred 
Marti of the New York Society of 
Ethical Culture; George Depue Hadz- 
professor of Latim. University of 
Pennsylvania; Rosario Sealero, profes- 
sor of composition at the Curtis Insti- 
tute; Leo Katz, artist amd critic, and 
James P Crawford, professor of 
romance languages amd literature at the 


Ur f Pennsylvania 


sits 


?wTrtie 


rersity 





Upland Hears Tayler Cheral Seciety 
Uriann, Inv. Jume 2%—The Taylor 


University Choral Society culminated its 
work of the school year, with 
performances of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” amd “The Death 
f Mimmehaha™ om Jume 4 The chorus. 
under the able kadership of H. W. 
Cleaveland, assisted by the University 
Orchestra, gave the most artistic and 
delightful performance ever presented by 
onganiza tion Theodora Bothwell 





the 
fiiciated im am acceptable manner at the 
piano, furmishing a splemdid background. 
Solo parts were takem by Ada Rupp, so- 





prano; Edward Eatom, temor. and How- 

ard Skimmer. baritome D. A. 
Scheel Girls Organize Study Club 
SHELBYVILLE, Inn. Jume —A recent 
mportamt event has beem the orvaniza- 


Music Stu ‘ 
ed to junior high 


thon of the MacDowell 
Membership is 
school girk 

larly for 


Line 


posiDons amd the 





The officers are: Naomi Hawn, presi- 
dent; Mary Frames: Kimg. vice-presi- 
dent; Goldie Meams. secretary: Ruth 
Annette Hayes. assistamt; Doris Moore, 
treasurer; Maxime Maime. assistant. and 
Mary Cemger, reporter H. E. 
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in France and Austria, and while known 
by his many religious works, was never- 
theless successtul! in other musical forms, 
such as overtures, zarzuelas and operas. 
He has to his credit the two-act zar- 
zuela “El Amor de un Pescador” and 
the operas “Guariouex” in three acts, 
and “El Bearnes” in four acts. Mozart 
was his favorite composer. 

Juan Morell Campos, who was repre 
sented by a “Cancion sin Palabras,” was 
born in Ponce May 16, 1857. <A student 
ot the composer ‘lavarez, he became the 
first composer of the danza (altnough 
others had written in this rhythm hers 


and elsewhere) and the idol of the 
people. He was active as an organizer 
and conductor. His death occurred 


while he was conducting a concert, May 
12, 1896, and by the irony of fate, his 
work was completed by a former rival. 
Fernando Callejo calls Campos’ list of 
danzas “el compendio de la historia de 
amores’’—‘“‘the epitome of the story of 
Love. 


Studied with Massenet 


The “Obertura Puerto Rico,” which 
opened the second part of the program, 
was written by A. Chavier, who was 
born in Ponce September 3, 1867, and 
continues to make his home in this 
Caribbean city of Porto Rico. Signor 
Chavier was a student of Massenet in 
the Paris Conservatory and is a man of 
literary, as well as musical, gifts. 

Braulio Dueno Colén, whose “Ecos de 
mi Tierra,” a symphonic poem on native 
airs, brought the emotional audience t« 
ts feet, was born March 26, 1854—a flut 
ist and the organizer of the municipal 
band in Bayamon. He is the composer 
of “Los Banos de Coamo,” a zarzuela 
n two acts, many svmvhonic overtures 
religious works and festival marches and 
danzas As a writer in the popular 
danza form, he is said to be placed be 
tween Tavarez and Campos. Signor 
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ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 
Uses and endorses the Kranich & Bach Piano 


ICH-&-BACH 


GRAND—REPRODUCING—AND 
PERIOD MODEL PIANOS 


237 East 23rd Street 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





eo = : Jubilee of Glazounoff Is 


Observed in Russia 


te June 17.—News from 
Russia states that an impos- 
ing public celebration was held in 
the Leningrad State Conservatory 
of Music on the occasion of the 
twenty-year jubilee of Glazounoff, 
in his office as the director. He 
was elected to this position direct- 
ly after the disturbance caused in 
1905 by the protest of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, when Glazounoff made 
himself merely a nominal figure 
above his famous friend. Glazou- 
noff remained in Russia throughout 
the revolution, and is still an 
honored figure in the musical life 
of his country. He was born in 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) 
in 1865, and has remained director 
of the Conservatory under both 
Czarist and Soviet governments. 


santas meses scene) vane epmecnaaTy 
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Col6n is not unknown in the United 
States, for in 1908 he received a diploma 
and medal of silver at the Buffalo Ex- 
position, and a medal of gold at the 
Charleston Exposition for his work 
written for the public schools of Porto 
Rico. 

Manuel Tizol, the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra of Porto Rico, is 
a painstaking and excellent musician 
who comes from a gifted musical family. 
He is giving unstintedly of his time and 
talent in fostering in Porto Rico a love 
and appreciation of the classics. 

Travelers and tourists who listen to 
the native bands in this “Switzerland 
of America” are attracted by the re- 
markable effects produced by the skillful 
manipulation of the guiro (pronounced 
“weero”’), a native gourd instrument 
played with a scraping steel—an instru 
ment evidently used centuries ago by the 
Caribs of this island. It is employed 
for complicated rhythmic effect and is 
used in the danzas. One of the foremost 
musicians of Porto Rico who is well re 
membered on his native island is Luis R. 
Mirando, whose danzas are said to rival 
those of Campos. 
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Goossens Completes Score of 
“Judith” Opera 


ONDON, June 19. — Eugene 
Goossens has completed the 
score of an opera entitled “Judith,” 
the libretto of which is by Arnold 
Bennett. The work, which is im 
one act, will run for an hour and 
ten minutes. It has only four 
characters and no chorus 





LOS ANGELES MUSIC 
SETTLEMENT GROWS 


Noted Artists Offer Services 
to Organization Aiding 
Students 


By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, June 26.—The great ex- 
pansion of the Los Angeles Musac Schoo 
Settlement in the last ten months was 
the subject of much discussion at tthe 
annual meeting of the official] board re 
cently. Plans were considered for the 
establishment of an endowment sufficient 
to enable the school to meet the calls 
which are being made upon it Al- 
though founded nearly twelve years agu 
the Music School Settlement was a 
rather negligible quantity im the musica 
development of the community until last 
fall. Since then, under the capabk 
leadership of Emma de Zaruba, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, vice 
president, and Toska Tolces, director, iit 
has been made to function as am active 
and vital asset. 

The report shows that the school be 
gan the season with an enrollment af 
thirty pupils, taught by the two teachers 
of the staff. Until June 1, more thar 
6300 lessons had been given im the 
preceding ten months by a well-organized 
faculty of fourteen teachers. 

Aside from owning its own home, a 
modest bungalow of five rooms, the As- 
sociation is without funds, receiving m 
aid from the community chest. The les 
son fee of fifty cents goes to the teach 
making it necessary for the officers 
meet the expenses by obtaining con- 
tributions from private sources and by 
giving musicales. 

Enthusiasm in the newly-organized 
ensemble departments has been greatly 
stimulated by the winning of first place 
by the school’s trio in the competition 
conducted by the State Federation of 
Music Clubs at its recent convention in 
Santa Monica. This has done much + 
enlist the support of public-spirited im- 
dividuals and business firms Severs 
clubs have donated the sum of $50 for 
vearly scholarships and have taker 
turns playing host at the monthly mu 
sicales given by the students. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has x 
unteered his services as head of the com- 
position department. Ferenz Steimer is 
in charge of the ‘cello work, and Sol 
Cohen will probably oversee the work im 
violin. 


The limited resources of the school 


have made it necessary to refuse more 
than 300 applications for study im the 
last few weeks. This situation is certair 
to arouse the community to a new semse 
of its responsibility in supporting the 
settlement as a civic institution 

Plans for new and larger quarters 
with branches in several congested dis- 
tricts of the city. are nart of the board's 
program. The present location is serv- 
ing a mixed community of Americans 
Mexicans, Italians, Chinese and Jaman- 
ese, the most talented piano pupil be 
ing a Negro boy. 

LONDON.—Dame Nellie Melba recenth 
published a textbook on singing, entitled 
“The Melba Method.” 


Mario Chamlee, En Route to Ravinia. 
Describes Strenuous European Journey 


AZ ARIO CHAMLEE, tenor of the Met- 
litam, returned from Europe re- 
the Leviathan after a three 








stay om the other side. During 
this period he spent some weeks in 
tremmows study im Italy and appeared 
m “The Barber of Seville” in Baden- 
Badem umder Artur Bodanzky. His re- 
tum, just at the time when most people 
are voyaging the other way, was neces- 
Sitated by his emgagement at Ravinia 
Park. where he will appear in leading 

“It was imterestimg to come back in 
the Presidemtial Suite on the Levia- 
tham.” said Mr. Chamlee, “when | had 
crossed om her durimg the war as a buck- 
private im the crowded soldier quarters 
2 dozem decks or so below the water line! 
As a matter of fact, it was difficult to 
recugmize amy of the parts of the vessel 
with which I had been familiar on that 
ier wr yage ! 

y had little or no time for play 
i ' for hard work. 
] was mot evem able to undertake a very 
jeligitiwl emgagement offered me to sing 
at Ambassador Hammond’s first recep 
tiom tm the Kimg of Spain in Madrid, a 
thimg which I deeply regretted. 

“Mr. Hammond was on board the 
Washington, on which Mrs. 
Chamilee amd I crossed in March; and as 

ur quarters were near together, I grew 
to kmowr himn very well. He asked me to 
visit Madrid to simg at the reception he 
“2S giving im honor of his assuming his 
jwties as ambassador, and said that he 
would like me to be the artistic repre- 


“Eh red 


m Ewrope 


e, 2s | went ove! 


t - eeewres 
wrt t=* 


semtint f the United States at Madrid, 
wem as he was the diplomatic repre- 
semttnt 

I] accepted with avidity, as you ma) 
PL LY’ Uli aw W he n tne date Was Sé S. 
was Way 27, the very night I was sing 
me im Baden-Baden, so, of course, I had 


ecline, which was a great disappoint 


“After simging “The Barber,’ with D« 


Lame im the title role. we took a train at 

4 a m the same night for Paris, arriv- 

ne there at two o'clock and leaving the 

same day im order to catch the Leviathan 

s<® 2s tm get here im time to reach Ravinia 
wmedLie 


I shall simg im twenty-two perform- 
ames there betweem now and the clos- 
me of the seasom early in September. 
Amomge my mew roles will be the name- 

Auber’s ‘Fra Diavolo’ and 
m “Dom Pasquale,’ to study both 
f whieh I went especially to Milan and 
worked five hours a day with a coach. 
Who says that grand opera tenors have 
am easy life? 

“Other parts which I am to do will 
meduxd Dees Massenet’s 


- ‘L’Elisir 


Grieux in 
WMamom and Nemort: in 








Mario Chamlee as “Count Almaviva” in 
Which Réle He Appeared Recently at the 
Baden-Baden Festival 


d’Amore,’ both of which are to be my 
exclusive property. 

“Of course, I shall be back at the 
Metropolitan next season, my seventh 
there, but I am coming at a different 
time. Instead of the first half of the 
season, I shall not join the company 
intil Dec. 17, but I shall sing there for 
the remainder of the season. 

“While in Milan, Mrs. Chamlee and |] 
had the pleasure of hearing the world 
premiere of Puccini’s ‘Turandot’ at La 
Seala. It was quite the most gorgeous 
spectacle I have ever seen and _ both 
Raisa and Fleta were superb in their 
roles. 

“We are motoring out to Chicago and 
it is almost time for us to get ready, so 

good-bye until the autumn!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





La Jella Greets Riccardo Martin 


San Dupeo, Cau.. June 26.—Riccardo 
Martim, temor, gave a recital in the Casa 
ie Matama. La Jolla, recently. The con- 
cert. by special arrangement with Kath- 
exrym Coffield, was under the local 
management of Mary Montgomery 
Brackett. A large audience heard Mr. 
Martim im a varied program, which he 
samg artistically. Mr. Martin was ably 
sted by Cleo Wood, soprano, and May 
Hope MacDonald pianist. La Jolla. a 
suburd of Sam Diego, will hear a number 
of artists im the course of the summer. 
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Wichita Hears Pregram of Ms. Works 
Wocemrra, Kan. June 26.—A manu- 
rript recital of compositions by Mrs. E. 

Higgimsom, president of the Wichita Mu- 
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JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 


PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West S7th St... New York 


Phome 10117 Circle 











FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Brooklyn Stedie: GS2 E. 18th St. Phenme Ingersoll 0102 





sical Club, was recently given before 
members of the Club and invited guests. 
The performers included C. G. Higgin- 
son, H. D. Higginson, Marcia Higginson, 
members of the composer’s family; Mrs. 
Harvey Grace, contralto; R. C. Rankin, 
tenor, and Lester Weatherwax, bass. The 
composer presided at the piano. The 
program included a trio for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello; a soprano solo; duet for 
soprano and contralto, with violin and 
‘cello obbligati; a mixed quartet, and a 
piano solo. fee * 





























































Beethoven to Be Hero of New 
Cinema Play 


MOTION PICTURE play 

based on the life of Beethoven 
is shortly to be made by the Ger- 
man Fox Film Company. It is 
described as a large production, 
in which some of the actual scenes 
associated with the composer will 
be employed. The rehearsals and 
preliminaries are now going for- 
ward, according to dispatches from 
Europe, and the production will 
probably be completed this year. 


LONG BEACH HEARS _ 
COMBINED CHORUSES 


Polytechnic High School 

Members Give Attractive 
Song Cycle 

By Alice Maynard Griggs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 26.—Under 
the direction of Charlot Louise Brecht, 
the song cycle “In a Persian Garden” 
by Liza Lehmann was given in 
the Municipal Auditorium recently by 
the combined choruses of Polytechnic 
High School, 170 voices, an orchestra 
of eleven members of the faculty and 
advanced high school orchestra, and a 
quartet of assisting artists—Corleen 
Wells, soprano; Elsa Van Norman, con- 
tralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; John Claire 
Monteith, baritone. The production re- 
flected great credit upon the conductor. 

Eva Anderson, conductor of the First 
Baptist Church Orchestra, presented the 
organization in an interesting program 
recently, with Rolla Alford, baritone, 
assisting artist. A string sextet played 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikov- 
sky’s D Major Quartet, and “Liebes- 
freud” by Kreisler, A brass trio gave 
“Praise Ye” from “Attila” by Verdi. 
Mr. Alford sang the Prologue to “Pag- 
liacci,” with full orchestra, in dramatic 
style. The overture was “Csokony” by 
Keler-Bela. Enola Thrash gave readings. 

Recently Mr. Alford gave a recital in 
Immanuel Baptist Church, with Eva 
Anderson, violinist, assisting. Mrs. Al- 
ford accompanied. 

Taking the idea of the Hollywood Op- 
era Reading Club, this city has organized 
the Long Beach Opera Reading Club, 
with a membership of over 200, which is 
to be increased to 300. The officers 
elected at the recent meeting were: 
president, Mrs. George Galbraith; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Elmer Tucker, Mrs. 
Harmon Scott, Mrs. James Savery, and 
Mrs. Dean Godwin; secretaries, Mrs. 
Leslie Still and Mrs. Fred Bixby; 
treasurer, Mrs. T. G. Harriman, and 
auditor, Mrs. John Craig. 

Kaetha Pieczonka, ‘cellist, appeared 
recently in an interesting program, her 
last appearance here before fulfilling 
concert engagements in Washington and 
Oregon. The assisting artists were a 
vocal trio and Sara G. Farrar, pianist. 

The Community Symphony, Umberto 
Sistarelli. conductor, was heard here 
with the Nelke Players. Lola Pettingill 
played harp solos, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Rosenfield, soprano, sang several num- 
bers with the orchestra. 








THe Hacue.—The Concertgebouw un- 
der the baton of Willem Mengelberg was 
received with much enthusiasm recently 
at concerts in Antwerp and Brussels. 











MME. TINA LERNER 


Noted Russian Pianist 


has been engaged for the piano faculty of 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mme. Lerner will accept both regular and special students at the regular rates 
charged by the College. 


TWENTY-FOUR OTHER MUSIC INSTRUCTORS 
four-year courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, "Cello and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


For Catalog Address Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, New York 
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AMERICAN CONTR: 


Acclaimed By Critics o 


Unanimously 


Iustrated Deily Herald, March 15, 1926 





‘American Singer Scores 
Triumph inS. F. Concert 


; 

| By ADA HANIFIN 
Oalv 2 pret gg rately frown te « music lowing public could have | 

sncoessfully ie ¢ of yesterday's suriafine and the intriguing tang | 


of sprnt—the call ef the hills and @ courtry read: 
> 


2 


| Beat the altthiwl d@e~ s ef these 


muse w Se@ the some rex 
at the Osla a theater were ghore 
than rmchiy aarGed@, A feast fer the 


few, ope mix &smwate this pre- 


cram given ts am Amecicam Myra 
Mortimer, «ba. exkneen te the west 
and practaely wenaheralied made @ 
successful Grbat before a Sam Fran- 
CIRC. aUdence. 
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iwas apg te mocks - eb t 
of each text was ouN fee pcvmu- 
nenc®e—a rare cowry bet neme the 
less worths 

Miss Me zr. sa t& bh Cug-¢ 
trato %* a shh => es wit 





< pass: 
te: = snc «%“I= Questa 
Tomba,” “Desk te Me Only . With 
ane os” er “Carry Me Buck te} 
O84 Vircineys.” ome came weder the 
spell of her mood, fer each was é- 
fined with Geeply TR emotion, _Sip- 
cerity accommanted ber ery word 
HuMah’s trace “Tiree Fishers” 
was given a craphic Mterpret2 


lm rang wih Jramatx imtensity Sem. 


bre and speurnfol tees colored “Ane 
the Harber Bar Be Meanie The 
cay sprigbtlines: of “Away Away, 
by Alexander Lae, the bevlie ct ans } 


joyous 18th exotery byw, “tate } 
ajah.” and Hare Wolfs “Dun& Des 
protoumd dey 


Paria.” song «ne 
fional ferver, cach bed Bs indivs 
peal. : 
h was a mest enjpegadie Meee 











Sean Francisco Chronicle, 


March 15, 1926 
Young Contralto 
Wins Audience 
Myra Mortimer Triumphs 


in Recital 
By ALEXANDER FRIED 


Ig the course_of a music seaS®n 
the word triumph is much abused, 
wt it would be hard to find another 
hat could so justly describe the 
rst San Frarecisco appearance of 
ilyra Mortimer, American centralto 
m the C mnbia Theater yesterday 
fternoon Her opening phrases 
omvinced as ardent band of audi 
ters that they had not dione badly 
sacrificine an afternoon of bril- 
amt suns 2 the altar of their 
wwe of musi From the Geethoven 
sreup that started program 
through the NS« mann ‘nd miscel- 
neous : mOers to tie beautiful 
Huo Wolf sores that ended it Miss 
etimer v2 = >|} point of 
atinus! betteries of applause. 
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. ¥Ool-e 2 lLercie volume “Bele 


2 =Susitive inter- 














-alio’s achieve - 

tane | . =a = 

2@ Urmtre lous in flow 

shad > 2 wide range © 
ance e quality and Intons- 
om or De ower 2d dd 6 tone. 
are Wellrieh perfa< ~ n her upper 
<= Miss NMortimer’s voice is 
streaked with a slizht impurity that 
es eculinriy evident in the last 
ble of the Line “Gottes ist der 


Schumann's “Talismane. 
es Wepe oe- 
asiomally a hair's breadth below 
“h. tog 
Whether im the deep despair of 
Beethoven's “In Questa Tomba,” or 
m the Mehter sentiment of “Drink 


ese resonant high 


Me On With Thine Eves.” oar 
tre passion of Schumann's 
ticeunertied,” Miss Mortimer’s 
selina fer accent. rhythm and 
asing was invariably just and 
mpathetic Her diction was al- 
ways impeccably clear. She is an 
mportent addition to the ranks of 
ed interpreters 


. 


“‘eenraad V. Bos at the piano was 


more ce-artist than accomnaniat 
His smppert was a kind of con 
siefent texture on which the voice 


art was « carefully projected de- 
cn Eacerly sought encores cave 


> audience more of a good 1 ing. 








[restraint was io longer possible, an 
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EW AMERICAN 
GUNTRALTO 
PHALOt 


By CHARLES WOODMAN 


Myra Mortimer, American con- 
tralto, made her San Francisco debut 
yesterday afternoon at the Columbia 
Theater, and made a @eep impres- 
sion upon an audience that was 
larger than might have been ex- 
pected, considering the attractions 
of the outdoors, with the brightest 
weather possible at this time of 
year—like gummer at its best. | 

Madame Mortimer has a voice re- 
markable for many fine qualities— | 
beautiful, round tones, wide range, | 
great depth and resonance, with so! 


much power that in_her most dra- 
passages she never seemed to 


sing to the full extent of her re- 


sources. 
——_—$———— 
MASTERLY SINGING 

She began with Beethoven's ‘'Cre- 
ation Hymn,” which requires all the 
equipment of a great artist, from 
the great fortisasimo declamation at 
the beginning, the quiet, melodic 
line of the second phrase, the whis- 
per that rises to a powerful cres- 
cendo in the third, and Its brilliant 
ascending climax. All this was given 
in full measure without any appar- 
ent effort in masterly fashion. 

That might be taken ag a proper 
estimate of th« entire recital, each 
group being caracterized with the 
variations of atyle necessary for ad- 
equate interpretation. 

There were three other numbers’ 
by Beethoven, four by Schumann, 
some old German and English songs, 
and four of Wolf's “‘lieder."’ 

CLIMAX OF ART 
Eyeryone seemed amazed by the 
rmin rsonality and vocal artis- 
try of the singer, but when she ha 
given tm@ old English “Hallelujah” 
































esponse to repeated calls Madame | 
rtimer sanz “Carry Me 0] 
Ole Virginny, after which she was 
recalled thrice more. It was a cli- 
max of whic) any artist might be} 
proud, thoug!: that was not the end, 
nor would I y the best. 

Hullah’s “fhree Fishers" and 
Wolf's “Dank des Paria’ and ‘“Tre- 
tet ein Hoher Krelger’’ were out- 

































standing nun bers, remarkable for 
pathos, imag'i.ation and practically 
perfect diction 
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NTRALTO(S 
CLAIMED IN 
°F PREMIERE 


Myra Mortimer Establishes a 
Firm Place in Hearts of 
Local Musical Euthusiasts 


By REDFERN MASON. 
Myra. Mortimer is a contralto new 
to San Francisco, but her recital 
at the Columbia Theatre yesterday 
afternoon was in introduction 
which will leave a lasting memor: 
Miss Mortimer produces a stream 
of cloquent and well-controlled tone 
and when sh 












she leaves her hearers in a “tate of 





@ not a mere sequence of, agree- 
eble sounds; they are ihe inter- 
pretation of an emotion deeply felt 
TONE SPLENDID, 

The singer's art is excellent. The 

long sustained periods of “In questa 
tomba” were lovely as tune: there 
Was never too’ little breath—and 
never too much satisfied: in what 
important esseniial at the very out- 
set, we could sit back and enjoy 
the singer’s interpretatiqn: of 
Schumann and Huge Wolf. 
- Ate uplifted relixious note sang 
pure and confident in Schumann's 
“Der Talisman,” in Wolt's “Dank 
@es Paria’ and in the seventeenth 
century German “Der am Abend 
Dankende,”’ .the last named ‘con- 
ceived in the spirit of a folk hymn. 
VOICE BEAUTIFUL. 


Miss Mortimer’s uttera 













——— 
tS. anc 


Sc € 
Grun ad a spring like fragrance: 
Hugo’s “Der Gartner” tripped along 
witha dainty amorousness. 

We beard the artist sing Hull ah's 
“Three Fishers” and the reading did 
Hot jar on the memories of thos» 
who are eld enough to have heard! 
Antoinette Sterling sing it. Also in| 
Onelish, Miss Afortimer gave us 2, 

agnificent “Hallelujah” that dates! 
ack to Elizabethan days. | 

It was a delichtful recital, and 
fiss Mortimer may go away as-| 
ured that she will be welcomed on 

er return. Her accompdnist was 
phe gifted Coenraad VY. Bos. 


—-- 
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Sound Board 


Myra Mortimer 













iant Orchestra ‘ 
Premiere McCoy's “Egypt 
Fete Tenor Soloist. 


BOLO OOO 














while even 2 See sor 

American contraito (born in Sp 
kane, educated in Butt hief 
an American-trained artis ha 


achieved 
means an 


an 



















1auvVinism as , it is satistvin 
to find a_si 


not mereiy resting on charm of pe 
SOnality and voice 
n ese ays wher 

opera : rxNew it } & 
a premium on premature debuts i 
sincerely s mple xe. ron nciA 

ortimer type of “sing nging cong 
tutes a t 











the best yocal prose 


— season. Limited space does t 


permit complete listing of her Tez 





ertoire, which consiste thre 
teethoven Schumann v 
groups and one of old f na 
English songs 

A noteworthy feature of ® Care 
fully edited program ‘ 
tained the song texts s 
inention of the poets This wre > 
an outward = indicatior f Mis 
Mortimer’s thoughtfulness given ° 
the literary=poetic va s a. 
lieder. Incidentally, ber « iatig 


—_—_—_ —-~ 


ts exceljens 
one production was verry foo 


espegialpy in the middle regis'er. 4 


times one wished for morr r =e 
nesé of her higher tones —_ 
too, had tarmth. More 1% nen 

—_— 


to be sai 
her 


ies Mort 
ure appearan 



















one trusts will rec Ay 
—, 

pPplause proved her hearers Wou 

welcome her back, ana = 
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__By CARL BRONSO# 
aa a 
Myra Morti 


“rje> 









las ligt the rmor 

aTrat tim In her song r* e; 
through an absolute since’ t 
carried her past many: eRke 


Her voice is of wonde 










a sameness 
text and form detracted 
from her brilliance of =" 
here is a coming coptraito SLM’ 


; itude It was foo 
Conraad mos again at the 10 & 
his artistry was a large ft 
enjoyable recital 


On ee a 
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baat An | |yortmmer wins By | 
MYRA MORTINE | SERIOUS ARTISTRY 


ne One Rec ee 

Contralto Gives Remario ie 
Recital . are 
Mast Ss 
—_—_—_— 

Myra Mortimer proclaimed her- 


























self an artist worthy of seri s 





censideration both for her fine 





‘oncert list and for her mammer} 





of singing, at the auditorium last 
night. She has a deep 
voice of ng e:ilec ling the 
STE CS Treer SebaeLit cally 

iss infers c LOLCS af songs 
wo vuld commend he 





contralt 

































: f ha 3 ner i mC Co t I J our songs each, f see- | 
Bijor f woo ith the es of the music sea- Thoren, Schumann and Wolf and/ 
nich stamp ber som, was heard by only a moder- 2 group of old German and En-| 


. 


ic ale.y BT<Se rowd at the Phithar- zlish folk-songs made up the list 


—— te memic last might there was mo rhey were sung with careful re- 


; —~ . 
—— gard for their poetic meaning and 
———___ -—- with reverential attention to the 
Si Gigtin- ysurpese of the composers. 
met £ = She has a rich and pleasing to 











quality and Al yhrasing 
smooth and lexato er voice Is 
fresh and unspoiled and, although 
ss Mortimer is not a singer of 
ast experience, she maintains a 
" . "ys. = ha tn< poise without the over- | 
—,. - << - 0 that sor- sophistication which some concert- 
i a 5 7 = ™ Dix , ia livers ? artists affect She must be pre- 
eminently a fine church singer as 
pha Sema oets| mish stce fh altar’ martes Ssac- she takes almost everything at an 
C8) DOs rte of rhyinmic belance or must- ecclesiastical tempo and she cre- 


ates the tmpression of having sung 























rr 
























. ne Sram n- 
ns x song | oratories. She needs more tem- 
ate thre - |}perament and flre and a greater 
Vu sensitiveness to changes in mood 
Src mmOn POUR ERROR HIRES S4OET HOEY PRO RET s sane Ts Hamme enenn/ 11 TRRCOTRNRNTSNCReNSeTNRNERSRINS fone . Her enunciation could be im~— j 
‘ | proved as she has a way of dis-| 


lterting vowels and consonants in 
ae te lorder to make them more sing- 
lable that only makes them more 

x ° . ~\s P - od o 
This i OSs 4 ugeles Daily News. hon 
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. - Gy Carelxe Pearsem Keszthely 
i om al . tense climax. Alexander Lee's 
: bah & youre © the . “Away, Away,” with its long-su- 

as ery good pression Nowra i — asthe stained tone and its deep Gescent 
re t : : made wpoon me = nto a very low register made suc 
pro found impression that it bad 






























Tr ww 2 
ES par to be repe ated 
are hex IV — — The ‘eongs3 of Hugo Ww 
2 - cme te met Bie oh l : : 
fertiner Upes — . : pie especially well done. 
ort rn z SIRs ube eve eieprates Dank des Paria,” an invocation | 
artist » > Mectimer made her ‘ Brahma, demanded the utmost 
r a America7 t , bast Jenuary in musicianship and the formality 
Ca WoL and is mw m ft ; ty »f the second, “Gesang Weyle 
$ d mS city ) i tate » now 
i s wr M - n wae also fully met. Der Gae : 
’ ss Mortimer ; rn nm Sr . _ = > I 
— , - = —_ noe ee oe ner” and “Tretet Ein, Hoher Krie- 
hs and . x : y in ~er” were lighter in pote 
wns f AmeToCR fere < ig I pe. SI yt decidedly d fficult, spiritually 
192 & hig tr = im ma und v s_ M« rtimer's co! 
- and mise i c vice 
ee arfect €Cermanm mate h > ee , 
~> >: . e ext ad Take Her , 
ONSC = Sein rans ‘an b-wese-ey-Ahcamen ts wy at the piano is to sa‘ 
. satu > - . =Sest (YE hat the accompar iments were 
. rienas d rogram comsisted Of groups superlative. In singing such ’ 
rmote f Be = : i Eng- program the accompanist ts a tre- 
“— re »: sh and é rman somgs, followed mendous power for success of — 
ne t. raz > ; ~> Ww ° Theoneh. feat. Mr. Bos was'in fis usuat 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

ie eme hundred years ago—it was in 
18238. to be exact—Lowell Mason began his 
efforts te mtreduce music into the curriculum of 
in the United States. William C. 
Weedbridge had brought back from Europe the 
Pestalezzi system of juvenile training, and Mason 
«came enthusiastic over the new pedagogical prin- 
ples. There was a strong public prejudice at the 
time agaimst music as a part of common school edu- 
atvom. amd the first experiments were carried on in 


Paar s< moos 


emjwnetion with the newly founded Boston Acad- 
em f Music 
The mermal! classes trained teachers, who became 


m turm ardent advocates. It took several years of 


successful experiment before the Boston school 
ard. em petition from many citizens, permitted 
Mason. im September of 1836, to teach music in 


© public schools. No appropriation was made for 
however, and books, instruments and 
were provided by Mason and Woodbridge. 


Rm T2" - — | haw ; —_—— miatalke a a . 
By 1838 the school beard was completely convinced 


. — 
= irTrpose 


€ the merits of the innovation, and music was es- 
tablished for the first time on this continent as a 


regular branch of study in the public schools. 


Mher cities f wed the pioneer example of Bos- 
tem @urimg the mext four decades. Buffalo estab- 
shed mus m the schools in 1843, Pittsburgh in 
1844. Cimecimnati in 1846, Chicago in 1848, Cleveland 
amd Sam Francisco in 1851, St. Louis in 1852, New 
Havwem im 1855. Providence in 1856, Salem. Mass.. 
m 1858. Baltimore in 1859, Philadelphia in 1860. 
Lowell. Mas: 866, Troy, N. Y., in 1873, and 
Portland. Me 876 

The growt the movement was steady, and 

ring © last decade of the nineteenth century 


there were approximately one thousand supervisors 
of public school music in this country. Then the 
rate of growth quickened remarkably. It is esti- 
mated that there are at present approximately 
14,000 trained supervisors teaching in the public 
schools. 

This increase in the number of teachers has been 
paralleled by an expansiln in the teaching itself. 
It is not so many years ago that vocal music was 
the only kind taught in the average school. The 
pupil was graduated with some elementary knowl- 
edge of key-signatures and scales, and the ability 
to read easy music at sight and to take a voice in 
part singing. A tremendous step has been taken 
from this rudimentary stage to the present plane 
of musical education. 

Bands and orchestras are now familiar adjuncts 
of the Junior High and Senior High schools. Chil- 
dren are being trained in the practice as well as 
the theory of instrumental and vocal ensemble 
work. Instruction in harmony and composition is 
not unknown in some of the most advanced institu- 
tions in the public school systems. In many schools 
academic credits are given to the pupils for the 
hours spent outside the classroom in private music 
study. 

Music has become an integral and important part 
of our educational procedure. What the results 
will be during the next few generations it is im- 
possible to predict. In our musical history is a 
lengthening roll-of-honor containing the names of 
Lowell Mason, William Woodbridge, Luther Whit- 
ing Mason, Hosea E. Holt, Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Frank Damrosch, Leonard Marshall, John W. Tufts, 
Samuel Winkley Cole and other faithful workers 
in the field of public school music. 


FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


[* is in the spirit of coperation with the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs that we in- 
augurate, on page five of this week’s issue, a series 
of articles concerning the history and activities of 
representative clubs enrolled in that organization. 
The Federation has its own department of publicity, 
which issues a monthly bulletin and _ supplies 
through other channels timely news of the major 
activities of the national body. But the individual 
clubs are rarely known outside of their own terri- 
tories, and they deserve recognition for the labors 
which contribute to the sum total of the Federa- 
tion’s achievements. 

Since its formation in January of 1898 the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has grown steadily 
to its present enrollment of more than 3000 clubs 
with a combined membership of 200,000 individuals, 
and the roster is constantly increasing through the 
affiliation of established clubs and the organization 
of new groups. The federated clubs are distributed 
throughout fifty States and territories, including 
Alaska and Hawaii, and there is even one remote 
club in the Philippine Islands. 

Twelve States boast of having over one hundred 
clubs in the Federation, Texas leading the list with 
more than three hundred. Eleven States have more 
than fifty clubs, twelve have from twenty to fifty 
and thirteen have twenty clubs or less. Each club 
works in its own locality toward the realization of 
the Federation’s ideal of a completely musical 
America. 

The goal of the Federation is the ambitious one 
of “a music club in every city, in every county, in 
every State in the Union.” At the rate that the 
organization is growing the attainment of that goal 
is not a utopian dream. 

Mass momentum is the force with which the 
Federation accomplishes many of its larger plans, 
for the strength that lies in numbers is a powerful 
factor in influencing public opinion. The entire 
energy which the Federation wields is compounded 
of the separate efforts of the individual clubs, each 
fulfilling an important function in its own com- 
munity. 








TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MusICAL AMERICA 

to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Subscrip- 
tion Department of change of address as 
soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 








Notables at Michigan esored 


As a gathering place for notables, An mnu 
ally takes high rank durme the syprme sana af the 
Choral Union. This SEEM 


Artur 


S€ason Wes Til TUT 


of the noted personages who were iitketifed with tim 
spring’s programs are seen m an informal! geaum. Pic 
tured in the photograph are: seated, left te mit. How 
ard Hanson, Richard Bonelli, Bar! V. Meme, condincter 


coutlurter ef tite 
eninge 


of the festival, and Frederick Stack 
Chicago Symphony. In the group stunting 
with the second figure from the et me Bichard 
Crooks, Jeanne Laval, Augusta uiemska, Wate Sunie- 
lius, Florence Austral, and (2 the ental the row 


Giovanni Martinelli. Charles A. Smk. memewer of th 
festival, is seen at the extreme ment 
Newmarch—In recognition of her serwues im making 


Czech music known among DPnelishsmeakhne peupies 
the Artists’ Union im Prague has @leckee’] Bese New 
march an honorary member, a distmtnm whch sin 
shares with Pirandello, the French scubter Board! 


and the President of Czechoslovaki 


Chaliapin.—Though he is settme owt fer @ concer 
tour of Australia, which will melute® more tin 
a score of concerts, Feodor Chalagam ft ‘Ilheking 
forward to another visit to Califormm. The fie Bus 
recently selected his wardrobe Or tte tm 
while in London. After the vovare %» the Antopedes 
Mr. Chaliapin declared he would go te Sen Fr: 
“I love California.” the smger told a Lamiim inter 
viewer, “and I expect to buy some [itth gies: of lan 
because one day m two or thre Shall previa) 
live there for a while.” 


sian bass 


VeHre 


Gusikoff—Michel Gusikoff, newhy 2agqenned 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, cones of 2 fam 
ily which has been musica! for 200 yweens. Bis ogres 
grandfather, also Michel Gusikof, was horm at Slow 
Poland. in 1806, the year m which Betiovem com 
posed his violin concerto, and became Tamm: a a 
tuoso on an instrument known them @ the “Straw 
fiddle,” or cembala, which has simce developed int tite 
xylophone. It consisted of tuned sStvum: a@f glass or 
deal, suspended on ropes of straw, and gilaged with two 
wooden hammers. His performance won entiiusiastiu 
praise from Mendelssohn and his sitter Fanng 


ceamarten 


D’ Alvarez—Marguerite ])’ Alvarez, contrat, wi 


cently upheld jazz im a debate with Dr. Jem Banach 
Straton of New York, has taken her wh anil voice 


Paris for the summer and is planmmme %& 
numbers in several of her BDuronear 
experiments with jazz on the concert Stage ape suc 
cessful, she will give in America mext fall a 
joint recitals with George Gershwm, conmpeser of the 
“Rhapsody in Blue The D’Abvarez dite: im Huxope 
which were arranged nearly a vear arn, eevented fhom 
accepting offers for summer engarements im tie west 
ern States and Canada during July and Aneust 


TTC 


cones 


MHS Tl 


Jeritza—Maria Jeritza (Baroness Poqoet)) aod Baron 
Popper were the guests of ther Majestes tle King 


and Queen of England at Windsor Castle om @ recent 
week-end. Mme. Jeritza sang «2 recite! im tte Queen's 
private apartments, there bemg present im actitifion 

their Majesties, the Princess Mary, Viscount Lascelles 
Prince Henry and other members of the curt. Wme 
Jeritza received jeweled gifts from ther Winestes 


who said they would attend her farewell performance 


at Covent Garden. Mme. Jeritza returns te Vienna for 
the summer and wil] give a concert at Boral Albert 
Hall, England, on Oct. 10, on her way ‘hack imemcn 
next fall. 

Coates—A series of recitals given fe Join il 
British tenor, in the New Chenil Galiere= in ni 
was begun last April and wil! last nite Dole. The se 
ond recital took place im the course of ‘the lth mi 


Although the traffic was still a subject for pesmi 
to gloat over, the fact did not damm the entiusiasm 
of ardent Coates followers, who flocked a lear tite 
favorite tenor in a program of motiem Eneisih | 


songs. Mr. Coates is returnme to ths cuumizy nex 
season for his third visit. The recital of Oimstmas and 


festive songs which he was to give 
December, but was 


oblige 


ship’s delay, will be given m the wm Hialll em Dee. 28 


iF her 
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I Pant and Counterpoint 


Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr 

















When Criticism Is Unkind 


UR old. tried and true friend, Augustus Blun der Scribe, 
music editor of the Morning Sphere, is in hot water. Being 
already hard-boiled, this ought not to worry him, but it does. 
And when he is worried, he comes to see us, cheerfully in- 
terrupting our weekly task of assembling phrases and commas 
for the next issue in order to relate the worst that has happened 


STEINWAY. 





he referred to Madame de la Notte as —no, nor aggregation of specimens in x ld h 
— » “great artist,” a “brilliant colora- any one species—was enough to whet wor accepts C e 
- Gh tura2 soprano,” a “singer par excellence,” the appetite of the versatile buyer. 
“5 ITTe r ‘ ° 4 ’ “7 , v< ed 
er He expected she would be pleased. Spice, in the form of ample variety, was S ‘ ‘ 
ms * + @ provided, as is illustrated by the title- name teinwW ay as 
Pie WY she wasn’t page of the aforementioned volume. 
Baw - Ag - ge ; aaeeieal io “ed : , f h 
—~ Don’t you know,” she wrote to herewith reproduced the synonym for the 
F tie tim after reading his article, + The 
' um the greatest artist in the world? o H »C awnt hi h hi 
: r : ome Companion 7 
ate ‘all me the most greatest would not be ‘ . ig est acnievy ement 
mare excessive, and at least you might have — A Collection of 
orci said that my attackissimi are vastly VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUsI¢ in iano buildin ao 
ta superior to these of Elsa Ortrudo, who for the p =* 
-egularly makes such a fizzle of her high Piano-Forte 
notes. Besides this, you never once said Consisting of 
ny artistry was superlative, and you . “Ne \ IKTTS 
: x iwite overlooked the fact that I only SONGS. BALLADS. DUET rs. 
ee yreathed once before taking my High A, TRIOS AND Ol ARTETTES 
i vhile every other singer breathes several Rondos, Variations, Nocturnes, Romances 
+ilt . . : ° 
he nes before attempting it. Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Mazurkas, ‘Th | h J I 33 
. ‘This is the worst criticism I have Polka Mazurkas, Galops, Marches, and e nstrument Oo t e mimorta 8 
er had. In fact, it is an insult. Even Selections from Operas 
a vhen [ made my debut at La Scala at the designed for the 
am «=| SE2 Of I> years and 2% months, with PARLOR OR CONCERT ROOM 
bones Verdi conducting and with Patti, Jenny 
— Lind, Melba and Caruso as assisting ar- . 8 8 
~— tists, all the critics agreed no such sing- Real Sacrifice 
ng had ever before been heard. 
plies, 





te him yet. 
This time it 
he is known to his intimates, who polite- 


is serious. “Blun,” as 
’ dispense with the distinguishing 
“der” im chatty conversation, had really 
spread himself to write a nice piece 


sbout a concert given by Madame The Old Liberal Davs 

Pumina de la Notte. He vigorously de- : 

nies, by the way, that Madame and her FRIEND who enjoys rooting in | h 
husband invited him to dinner the night musty attics and tossing over the p rova u p on tne 


before, and stoutly avers (though such 
dinners are not of sufficient frequency 


to affeet his customary sparcity of ap- book, published in 1863, which shows 
pearance) that said dinner had any ef- how liberal publishers were in those - 
feet at all on his criticism. The criticism days. owner. [he music 


was, as we have said, very nice. In it 


“[ am surprised at your ignorance. 





thorities that he would better appreciate 
the platitude could it be reversed to read 
“Art alone Endures all Passes.” 


~ ~ ~ 
forgotten contents of dust-covered car- 


ven chests, has brought to light a music 


No mere sonata, fantasie or concerto 


5: | WOULD give anything for your 
consent to 
sir.” 

























The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 


musical taste of the 






































“7 thought you knew better.” marry your daughter, glad you like the piece hecause 1 have th ng Ae KNOWS how to da. Cluny, by 
Biunm says he does now oe — just composed it myself!” the way. here the action takes place 
“ You would’? . — ig ; esr: > Dp t . . 
* * “a ; ae : = -s s om a suburb of Paris” as the 
Matter of Inversion Yes, indeed! —a t brett tates, but a@ town in 
o ersi¢ eS Pee _ . -_ » param? . } on states, Out fownm 1 
You re the man next door, aren't Brahms and Schumann the Department P Saéne-et-Loir« 
{E motto over the portals of the Fine Y°U- ; . rhout 200 miles southeast of Pari ; 
kent rts building in Chicago reads thus: “Yes sir. a Question Box Editor: ae ; 
Can “SJ! Passes—Art Alone Endures.” “Give me your trombone! Will you please tell me the key signa- ° : . 
pen % concert manager, who has offices ‘+ * — Bo the —, and Schumann Gilbert versus Sullivan 
How a i Macias WF ete - : es Symphonies, J.DWARD GRACE. 
1 the building, views this motto with - 
- we > . g ; o°%eR + , >  ahtear 
cum particular resentment every time he ap- a Peto ge Ohio, June 11, 1926. Question Box Editor 
un proaches the entrance. 66 AWFULLY musical, that young , Brahms Symphonies are in No. 1, ¢ Do you consider in the Gilbert & Sul- 
anEWw— is “passes,” of the free variety, are woodsman.” Minor, Op. — No. 2, in D, Op. 43; Ns livan combination that the composer or 
» tite the bane and burden of his commercial “Howzo?” > ge F, Op. 90, and No. 4, in E Minor, the librettist was the greater artist? 
on hours, he has represented to the au- “Continually playing chopsticks.” Op. we; Seh rig mghy Symphonies are No. In other words, is the surviving inter- 
b Gwa 1, in B Flat, Op. 38; No. 2, in_C, Op. est in the operettas musical or literary? 
— 61; No. 3, nm E Flat, Op. 97, and No. 4 Fiona CARTER. 
: | lat : ~ We in D Minor, Op. 120. Washington, D. C., June 21, 1926. 
cas Ques a ) ae a 
. SICA Or ; : ; The Question Box Editor is of the 
u : a a | 1 N t D .- A Ch h F 
hae > ongteur de ‘Notre > oprmon that Giubert was tke reate) 
ath ADVICE AND INFORMATION fr STUDENTS. MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS — ee 7 oF the tan. cal ete a ee 
ens Question Box Editor: that practically all the Savoy librettos 
, eat NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica Why is Massenet s opera called “The are entertaining reading while several 
It AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters Juggler of Notre Dame,” as the story ef the s es ¢ unexciting without the 
a Ub of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary seems to have no connection with the a ] . af th. snarl Ros — 
a of | musicians, cannot be considered. attedwal of the ; > oven. R SOME CF The WOTKS, NOWEUCT, 
F tie Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- cathedral of that name. : _ the partners reached a common height, 
Bons lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. “SAUGE FLEURIE in “The Mikado” fer tustance, and 
nape ial Brooklyn, June 26, 1926. “Pinafore.” nd perhaps as high as 
trem . , ‘ re . 
ad ” . —_— Ba = — The translation of the title is not anywhe “Trial by Jury”—their 
vest Skriabin 8 “Patheétique achronistic, but no _more so than the “The Juggler of Notre Dame” but “Ou first ope n combimation One rather 
Gavotte in his “Paris and Helen. i bag” ae hers" that the “Rah Nads” wil! 
luestion Box Editor: e 6 e Lady s Juggle r, because in the fina rmagines na %¢ Bal Ballads ment 
anon 7 Whi Skri ’s E ; es scene the Virgin accepts the tribute of be read he Sullivan’s music has 
rad hich of Skriabin’s Etudes is known °9 ° the J ler. paid by his tricks. the onl sed to interest anyone 
NBs ws “Patheéetique”? I have tried to order Paderewski’s Minuet 7 Oe Sern ee eee Soe Sree ono —e 
auent t with that title, wi s ss . : 
HeMn + = bat gy Be - Question Box Editor: Are comsidered by expert jedges te be the 
1 : - « ' . , 2 otai » s , fimest now made. They contaim more valu- 
m Madison, Wis.. June 26. 1926. Can you tell me in detail the story 
Biles The Etud D Sharp Minor. O ' concerning the composition of Pader- able improvements than all others. 
ime | aca Sfarp Minor, Op. 8,  ewski’s Minuet, which I read somewhere Grand. Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
sties — a *& « some years ago? “XENIA.” Manufactured by 
aes ; .- 6 8 Camden, N. J., June 18, 1926. PAUL G MEHLIN & SONS 
m for The Chaconne in “Orfeo” It is related that a discussion arose ¢ PIANOS Warerooms, S09 Fifth Ave. New York 
bert = B Edi bs between Paderewski and a friend con- | Send for illustrated Art Catalogue | 
ericn é wae ox “ mee: r hy Gluck cerning the merits of Mozart’s music 
poe eee Se ee we G - The friend claimed that no living com- Grands 
ended his “Orfeo” with a Chaconne? It joser could compare with Mozart. The 
| seems absolutely out of keeping with the 7°04’ q. soot Aas gr lage edo of superi 
na pormcr ad: : pee > ping next day Paderewski said to the friend, capes 
imion spirit of the work not to — es “I should like to play you a Minuet by tone quality. 
ryory st) > . . - - J > > 
B san —, . , 12 M.'S. M. Mozart which you probably have never Years rich with experience and accom- ete 
tm touston, Lex, « — =; 1926. ; heard.” He then played his own piece lishment back of this mame vouch Cecilian 
nist was the custom of Gluck’s time for and the friend, delighted, exclaimed: or extraordinary musical merit. Players with 
Him vame reason to end an opera with a “There, I told you there was nothing Bush & Lane Piano Co.. Hollend. Mick all-metal action. 
Hew haconne. The dance is certainly an-_ like Mozart!’ Paderewski replied: “I’m : : 
= 
Te! = 7 
mut . : q —~ 
» hi ’ \ E A \ E IR |B I AN O >, An Artistic Triumph. 
—— WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 
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Vienna Seeks to Solve Opera Problem by 


Creating Manufactu 





IENNA, June 15.—What is to become 

of the Vienna State Opera? When 
Clemens Krauss, now intendant of the 
Frankfort Opera, visited Vienna in May 
to lead a cycle of Mahler works as guest 
with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra, it 
seemed as if his appointment to the 
opera directorship might follow. Until 
now this has apparently not come to 
pass, though the possibility of it is not 
ruled out. 

The difficulties in the State Opera 
have reached their final, critical stage, 
when a change is imminent. Franz 
Schalk tendered his resignation as musi- 
eal director after a conflict with the of- 
ficial of the Austrian Theaters’ Admin- 
istration. A decision has not yet been 
made as to whether the resignation will 
be accepted, but the verdict is impend- 
ing immediately. 

War 

In order to explain the circumstances 
and details of the affair, the following 
is important. The State of Austria is 
now maintaining the two former Court 
Theaters—the Burgtheater, devoted to 
drama, and the Opera. It administers 
both these houses through the president 
of the Theaters’ Administration—at this 
time, Dr. Priiger—a sort of intendant, 
who only formally is under the control 
of the Ministry of Instruction. 

His personal authority is far-reaching. 
He is especially responsible for all forms 
of economy. For, though the deficit of 
the Opera in itself is not now so enor- 
mous, it is a severe drain upon the poor 
Austrian Republic’s budget. 

Here comes up the political opposition 
between Vienna and the rest of Austria, 
whose representatives in the Parliament 
wish, as much as is possible, to save 
in the subventions to the theaters. This 
is especially true since the profit from 
these theaters goes in the first place, 
naturally, to the chief city. The City of 
Vienna is now politically and in its ad- 
ministration a completely independent 
community, which has its own budget 
and has solved in an exemplary way its 
adminstrative problems. However, it is 
still in the position of striving after a 
large surplus. 

The city is steadily determined to do 
nothing for the theaters, as it does not 
have any influence in the running of 
them—this being reserved only for the 
Austrian Theaters’ Administration. On 
the contrary, it taxes the performances 
under a so-called “entertainments tax,” 
which is quite considerable. All pro- 
posals to subvention the theaters or to 


1 “Revenue” 
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The Vienna State Opera, Where, It Is Expected, a New Artistic Head Will Be Chosen 
The Ministry Will Try the Experiment of Running the State Theaters Under a New 
General Director, Franz Schneiderhan, Manufacturer and Music Patron 


ter of principle, been turned down by 
the city government. 


“Bureaucracy” Rules 


On the other hand, the Austrian Re- 
public—in its eftorts after economy— 
goes so far that the otherwise independ- 
ent president of the Theaters’ Adminis- 
tration dares not draw up new contracts, 
nor even renew old ones, with artists— 
unless he first confers with the com- 
mittee of the Ministry. All large costs 
of outlay must similarly be laid before 
this group, in which the Minister of 
Finance naturally has an especially im- 
portant word. 

It can well be understood that there 
may develop thus frequent mischievous 
bureaucratic evasions and delays, which 
one could hardly conceive in America. 
When Schalk found once more that ex- 
ceptional difficulties had been caused for 
him in an especially important case, he 
asked to be relieved of his duties. 

This caused a great uproar in Vienna, 


to hang so long in the air that the 
terest in them wears off. Both Schalk 
and Dr. Priiger were besieged for inter- 


views, but they veiled themselves in 
silence. A few days later it was 
announced that the Minister, Dr 
Schneider, would himself undertake 
settle the matter of the request for resig- 
nation. Then there was Oo mple te s 


lence. 


New General Director Named 


Suddenly is it were ut i a ciea 
sky—it was officially reported that th 
Ministry had decided to remove the Stat 
Theaters from the contr f the Aus 
trian Theaters’ Administratior I 
would set them under a “General Direc- 
tion,” which would be imtrusted t 


Franz Schneiderhar 
Schneiderhan was som 





tin ag 
great manufacturer in nna and « 
joyed here, also, a1 important soclh 
position, was interested in art matter 


and was at one time president of th: 


er 





rus, with which he once made a tour « 
America. 

Later, however, he left Vienna an 
thereafter has lived in Breslau, wher 
he is both a manufacturer of straw hat 
and president of the committee whic! 
administers the Breslau Opera. He ha 
repeatedly—a fact not generally know: 

—sought a place in the council of th 
Austrian Theaters Administration. Nov 
he has attained his goal and is preparin; 
to return to Vienna. 

The Breslau Opera is admirably go\ 
erned. But it receives, to be sure, : 
large allowance from the Prussian Stat: 
and the City of Breslau. How will i 
fare with general director Schneiderha 
if, instead of receiving such an allow 
ance, he will have to economize more an: 
more? There is also to be considere 
that his position is in no way guaran 
teed, not at all secured—in which respect 
the proposed general direction will dif 
fer from the former Theaters’ Adminis 
tration. 


in Artistic Dilemma 


In particular, one will have to find ou 
whether the new general director wil 
have the task of taking a hand in the 
artistic affairs of the two theaters. It 
he does, he can hardly avoid conflicts 
with the artistic direction of the houses 
If he does not, he can hardly economize. 

The greatest difficulty for the Vienna 
Opera at present is the higher artists’ 
fees which are now paid’ in Germany 
Public and press here know that suc} 
are the conditions, and yet they alway: 
raise an ado if singers draw their own 
-onclusions and leave Vienna. 


Successor for Schalk? 


The possibility that Schalk may r« 
has been much weakened by the choice 
f a mew general director. It is no 
secret that Schneiderhan is a close friend 
f the general intendant at Breslau, 
Turnau, who until this season was head 
stage manager of the Vienna Opera. 
Therefore, it is more than likely that 
he will bring Turnau with him— indeed, 
he may share the direction of the State 
Opera in common with him. It is said 
that Turnau—being a friend of Richard 
Strauss—is to Schalk something of a 
fe notre. If the former comes to 
; it is believed that Schalk will 
the direction and will only, 
his contract, lead forty per- 
year. 
lso regarded as likely, in the 
Turnau came to the State 
t Clemens Krauss—though he 
regarded as the most eligible 
: alk’s place—would be out of the 
question as a team-mate. For Krauss 
s loyal to his present stage manager at 
the Frankfort Opera, Dr. Wallenstein. 
All these questions are at last ripe for 
settlement. for in a few weeks—that is, 
n the middle of July—the State Opera 


, , 
Willi close ItS season. 
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reduce the tax have until now, as a mat- but in Austria, “crises” are accustomed Manner-Gesangverein, a noted male ch Dr. PAUL STEFAN. 
Saminsky Gives American Works in Enchantée” and Berceuse. Adriana Nelli Pedrollos “Marv of Magdala~ Has Fritz.” The American 


Florence 

FLORENCE, June 15.—A feature of last 
week was a festival of modern American 
and Russian music, accompanied by an 
explanatory talk by Lazare Saminsky, 
in the Royal Academy here, of which 
Mr. Saminsky is an honorary member. 
On the program were Frederick Jacobi’s 
“Three Preludes” and Mr. Saminsky’s 
“Hebraic” Rhapsody for violin and piano. 
played by R. Tagliacozzo and Felice 
Boghen. The latter gave Marion Bauer’s 
“Les sapins bleus,” Richard Hammond’s 
“Bayou,” and two sections of Emerson 
Whithorne’s “New York Days and 
Nights,” all for piano. Mr. Saminsky 
was at the piano for his “Three Melodies 
for Voice,” “Au Brouillard,” “Le Grotte 


Raoul Laparra Receives Prize 
for Opera 


ARIS, June 13.—Raoul Laparra, 

composer of “La MHabanera,” 
which was given by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera several seasons ago, has 
been awarded the Monbine Prize 
of 3000 francs. This prize was 
given for his opera, “Le Joueur de 
viole,”” which was performed with 


success this season in Paris. 








sang these works and 
“Chanson Medieval.” The closing num- 
ber was a posthumous Quintet by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, for flute, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon and piano, played by mem- 
bers of the Florentine Sextet. The fes- 
tival program was heard by an audience 
which filled the auditorium. 


Deems Taylor’s 


Palermo Theater Closed After Deficit 


PALERMO, June 10.—The Teatro Mas- 
simo here, which ranks among the lead- 
ing Italian opera theaters, recently 
closed a rather disastrous season of 
thirty performances. A deficit of more 
than $10,000 was sustained in this 
series. It is reported that the present 
manager, Comm. Florio, intends to re- 
tire from the directorship. The house 
will probably be leased to a new man- 
ager, if one can be found. Much anxiety 
is felt for the theater’s future. 





Strasbourg Welcomes New Works 


STRASBOURG, June 13.—Two new works 
of considerable interest recently given 
here were Witkowsky’s “Poéme de la 
Maison” for orchestra and chorus, which 
was sung with the co-operation of the 
Lyons Mixed Chorus, and Guy Ropartz’ 
“Messe & la Mémoir de Sainte Odile.” 
Saint Odile is the patron saint of the 
Province of Alsace. Both works were 
accorded a gratifying reception. 


First Performance at Vicenza 
VICENZA, June 12.—Before a theater 
crowded to the doors, Arrigo Pedrollo’s 


opera, “Maria di Magdala.” had its 
world premiére here recently. Both the 
work and its given a 


composer were 
rousing reception by public and critics 
The opera contains pages of great beauty 
and inspiration, and there is much local 
color not only in the melodi 
but in the instrumentation as well. The 
libretto by Arturo Rossato is well con- 
structed and is of decided interest The 


—— 


7 ty 
u> Sir Uliaure 


title réle was excellently sung and acted 
by Ersilde Cervi Caroli, ably seconded 
by the tenor Radaelli as Publio and the 
baritone, Persichetti, as Ba Minor 
roles were capably interpreted by Mati 

Ceccherini, Claudio Friger Vittori 


Julio, Rovegliolio, Pignataro and Trett 
The dances were admirably executed by 
Ileana Leonidoff and Dmitri Rortoff 





Wins 


Sicily 


Mary Fabian Audiences in 


MILAN, June 18.—Mary Fabian, Amer- 
ican soprano, who was formerly heard 
with the Chicago Opera, has been sing- 
ing with success in Italian opera houses 
this season. Miss Fabian recently re- 
turned from Syracuse on the island of 


Sicily, where she sang the part of Suz 








n “L’Amic 

r proved so popular with the audi- 
there that the management de- 
ided to mount “Madama Butterfly” espe- 
ially for her. although it involved se- 


singe 





u scenery and costumes. Miss 
Fabian also appeared in the title role of 
“Manon Lescaut.” She attracted the 


iggest audiences of the season, accord- 
ng to the report of the impresario. 
Old Uperas Announced for 1926 
Venice Festival 


Venice, June 15.—Plans are going 
forward for the festival to be held here 
in September. A number of old-time 
Italian operas are to be given, in addi- 
} to ultra-modern music. Among the 
peras regarded as possibilities for the 
series at the Teatro Fenice are Orazio 


Paisiello’s “‘Socrate 
and Rossini’s “L’Italiana 
in Algeri The modern works may in- 
clude Malipiero’s “Three Comedies After 
Goldoni,” Casella’s “La Giara,” Stravin- 
sky’s “Mavra”™” and Moussorgsky’s “The 
Matchmaker.” There will be several 
concerts of old-time music in the council 
hall of the Ducal Palace and modern 
chamber music at the Liceo Marcello. 
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Mary Gar 
ot “First-Time 


den's “Mélisande™ and Lists 
% W orks Delight Paris 









ARIS, June 16.—Mary Garden is giv- 
ing tnree performances of Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande’”’ at the Opéra- 
Comique. This unique artist, who 
created the role of Mélisande in 1902, 
and for whom it seems to have been 
ritten, surrounded herself with as 
many of the original cast as _ possible. 
\mong them were Hector Dufranne and 
Vieulle. André Messager, the original 
conductor, after twenty-four years, 
made a tour de force, surpassing himself, 
and gave an interpretation of the vi- 
brant beauty of the score which was 
absolute perfection. A young and gifted 
singer, M. Bourdin, sang Pelléas. This 
was his first attempt at a tenor rdle, 
having sung baritone previously. Miss 
Garden has come back to a Paris which 
loves her, looking very fit and singing 
this subtle réle with the finesse, refine- 
ment and exquisite perfection which it 
demands. 
Frank Waller, 


American conductor, 


and Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
shared honors in a concert in which M1 
Waller directed the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra. The program consisted of the 
Overture to “Kienzi,” a novelty here, 
“Les Planetes” of Gustav Holst; the 
Concerto for piano in B Flat Minor by 
Tchaikovsky, and the “‘Poéme de |’Ex- 
tase” of Skriabin. “Les Planétes” wer 
heard in Paris for the first time. Five of 
the seven parts of this Symphonic Suite 
were played. “Jupiter” is alive with 
sparkling rhythm and melody. Mr. Wal- 
ler made the ““Venus” poetic and beauti 


ful. “Uranus,” the Magician, lacks in 
originality, but this is offset by the 
manner in which Holst has conceived 


“Neptune,” with the effective use of a 
hidden choir of voices. “Mars,” the war 
god, is a terrific painting of war with 
all its horrors. Mr. Waller proved him- 
self a brilliant, spirited conductor, with 
firm beat which merges into deep poetic 
feeling. 

Renée Chemet gave a brilliant violin 


recital assisted by “La Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire” under the direc- 
tion of Philippe Gaubert. Mme. Chemet 
played concertos by Vivaldi, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Lalo. 


“Orphee”™ Premiere 


The premiére of “Orphée.” a_ lyric 
mime-drama in three acts by Roger- 
Ducasse, was given at the Opera this 


week, thirteen years after it was written. 
The choregraphy is by Leo Staats, the 
ettings by Oreste Allegri, after sketches 
by Golovine. The roles which are mimed 
are given to Ida Rubinstein as Orphens, 
Mile. Didion as Eurydice, M. Ryaux 
Hlymen, and M. Denizartas, Thanatos. 

The composer has used pantomime 
and the dance to rejuvenate the old form 
of lyric declamation. The legend of 
Orpheus is mimed, and a massed chorus 
comments on the story as it unfolds in 
the pantomime. 

The story follows three episodes in the 
legend, given in classic form. The first 
act, entirely in pantomime, without cho- 
rus, celebrates in plastic movement the 
marriage of Orpheus and Evryd The 
nuptials are consecrated before the al 
tar of the god Hymen. The god appears, 
and a torch dance follows Enryd 
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Dolmetsch Announces Haslemere Chamber Programs 





| age daag June 16.—Arnold Dolmetsch 
has announced the programs for the 
second festival of chamber music of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
centuries, to be given in Haslemere Hall, 
Haslemere, Surrey, from Aug. 24 to 31. 


Mr. Dolmetsch will be assisted by his 
family and pupils. 


Of the eight concerts to be given, two 
will be devoted to the works of Bach, 
one to music by various German ccm- 
posers, one to French music, one to 
Italian music, and three to English mu- 
sic, of which two will consist entirely 
f concerted music for viols. Among the 
instruments used will be the lute, re- 
corders, the complete family of viols, in- 
cluding treble, alto, tenor, bass or viola 
da gamba, and violone or double bass 
viol; the complete family of violins, in- 
cluding the true tenor violin, viola 
d’amore, harpsichord, virginals, clavi- 
chord and a chamber organ. These in- 
struments will all be on exhibtion at the 
hall on the mornings of the concert 
dates and the players will be in attend- 
ance to explain their use and construc- 
tion. Members of the audience are 
nvited to come and discuss any point 
of interest in connection with the per- 
formance of early chamber music, and 
parties will be taken to the Jesses work- 
shops where the instruments are con- 
structed. 

The programs 
which are subject to 
follows: 

First Concert, Tuesday, 
Music by J. S. Bach. 

Concerto in F Minor for the 
ind strings. Sonata No. 2 in D 
harpsichord and viola da gamba 


of the ‘ten concerts, 
revisicn, are as 


Aug. 24. 


harpsichord 
Major for 
Unaccom- 


panied Chaconne for violin. French Suite 
for harpsichord. Preludes and Fugues for 
the elavichord from “Das Wohltemperirte 
lavier.” 

Second Concert, Wednesday After- 


noon, Aug. 25. English Music. 
Popular tunes of the Sixteenth Century for 
recorder, lute, viols and organ Canzonets 
or two voices, Thomas Morley, 1595. Pieces 
or the lyra viol, William Lawes and Simon 


ves, C. 1640. Songs from the Masque of 
Comus,” by Milton, accompanied by the lute 
nd the viol, Henry Lawes, 1654 Suite in 


\ Minor for viola da gamba, William Young, 


1640 Sonata for two violins, viola da 
zamba and harpsichord, Henry Purcell. Song 
© a soprano with string quartet, harpsi 


Now the 
Purcell 
recorders 


Glitt’ring 
Song for 
and harp- 


iord and violone, “So 
Qjueen of Night,” Henry 
tenor voice with three 


chord, “Return, Fond Muse, the Thoughts 
* War on This Auspicious Day Forbear,” 
fenry Purcell Toccata in A for harpsi- 


hord, Henry Purcell 


Third Concert, Wednesday Evening. 
French Music. 

(a) Pavane for six viols: (b) Basse Danse 
4a Brosse,”” Pierre Attaignant, 1530 (a) 


Les Fauvettes Plaintives” for three record- 
rs, Francois Couperin: (b) “Le 


tossignol 
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Arnold Dolmetsch with His Family and Pupils Playing Antique Instruments Which They 


Will Use at the Surrey Festival in August 


en Amour et le Double du 
recorder and lute, Couperin. Suite in D 
Minor for viola da gamba, Marin Marais. 
Suite for treble viol with viola da gamba and 
harpsichord, De Caix d'Hervelois. Sonata 
for violin, viola da gamba and harpsichord, 
J. M. Leclair Pieces for the harpsichord, 
Fr. Couperin “Premier Concert” for violin, 
viola da gamba and _ harpsichord, J Pp 
Rameau 


Fourth Concert, Thursday Evening. 
Music by J. S. Bach. 

Concerto in F for harpsichord and two 
recorders with strings Sonata in C for two 
violins, viola da gamba and _ harpsichord. 
Sonata No. 1 in G for harpsichord and viola 
da gamba Sonata in E Minor for thé violin 
with figured “Italian Concerto” for 
harpsichord Chromatic Fantasia and fugue 
for clavichord 


Rossignol’ for 


bass 


Fifth Concert, Friday Evening, Aug. 
27. English Music. 


Sixteenth Century pieces for lute. Songs 


with the lute accompaniment: (a) “The 
Three Ravens,” Fifteenth Century (b) 
“When to Her Lute Corinna Sings,” Thomas 
Campion Divisions on a Ground in E Minor 


for the viola da gamba, Christopher Simpson, 
1659 Suite in D for treble viol, William 
Young, C. 1640 Fantasy for two viols, “Tl 
Doloroso,’’ Thomas Morley, 1595 “The Four 


Note Pavan” for five viols, Alfonso Ferra 
bosco, C. 1610 Suite No. V in G Minor for 
four viols, Matthew Locke, C. 1650 Fantasy 


and Aire for six viols, No. 2 in F 
Lawes, C. 1640 


Sixth 
Aug. 28. 


William 


Afternoon, 
Bach. 


Concert, Saturday 
Music by J. S. 


Air with Thirty Vari : 
chord (the “Goldberg ariations’’) 
for a tenor voice accompanied by 
chord and strings (The rest of 1 
will be announced later.) 


Seventh 





Concert, 


Aug. 28. 

Suite for the lut Reuss Suit for 
four viols, DD. Funck 167% Suite for “ 
violins, viola da brac bass ‘ nd 
harpsichord ‘Pythagorische Si s-F 
ein,” R l Maver 1692 Sor N Vil 
G for two viole da gamba ar harpsichord 
A. Kiihnel Sonata in F f ’ 
bass and harpsichord, G. F. H S 
for the clavichord, N f set of six 
titled “Musical Representatior f Some Bil 
Stories The Marriag: 

Kuhnau, 1696 

Eighth Concert, Monday Afterno 
Aug. 30. 

Pavane for six viols t the harpsichord 
Thomas Leetherland + 160 Pieces f 
three viols, King Henry VIII (a) If Love 
Now Reigned (b) a short fantasy Tr 
imphavi’ Fantasy for five v s Michas 
Kaste, C. 1610 Fantasies for five viols by 
John Jenkins: N lin D, N 19 ca 
17 in ¢ Min The res =: rogr 
‘A ii be in?’ u ed : eT 

Ninth Concert, Monday Evening, Aug 
30. Italian Music. 

Two Dar . T ines Tor : . r 
Il Balleriz by Fabrit ( < » Alt 
Regina (b) Bassa Du ‘ F tasia f 

ir viols, “La Bergames rir Fres 
cobaldi, 163 Partite sopr: : F 
harpsichord, Girolamo Frescol Ss 





Saturday Evening, 








———— 
standing on the steps of tne tempie, is 
bitten by a serpent, and 7'hanatos, the 
vod of death, bears her away to the lower 
world. 

The second act is in front of & grotto 
which is the entrance to the inferno. 
\ crowd stands waiting the return of 
Orpheus. He appears, followed by Eury- 

ce, who beseeches him to look at her. 
He at last gazes longingly at her, and 
she disappears, lost to him forever. The 
wailing of the crowd mingles with the 
pantomime of despair of Orpheus. 

The third act reveals Orpheus fulfill- 
ing the funeral rites before the tomb of 
E dice. A solemn procession files by, 
softly chanting. Orpheus yields to the 
depths of despair. Soon bacchantes ar 
rive and with seductive gestures seek to 
lure him from his grief. He repulses 
them, and, mad with anger, they slay 
him. Mournful voices are heard. On 
the river the head of Orpheus is seen 
floating away over the waters. 

The music is symphonic in character 
and both solid and sonorous. The proces- 
and dances are joyous, with quick 
rhythmic changes. In the first act, the 
marriage rite music, “l’Evocation de 
Hymen,” is of great beauty. The 
torch dance has great vigor of movement 
and throughout, the themes have variety 
and individuality. The opening theme 
f impending tragedy is repeated in the 


Sion 


ther acts and forms the finale. The 
score is written with the assurance of 

maste? In his symphonic works, 
Ducasse shows his taste for great 


sonority, and here he gives full play to 
it in his massed choruses. The har- 
monies are complex and the polyphonic 
writing skillful. The preludes to each 
act are remarkable musical episodes, 
weaving the story into a unit. 


The scenery of Allegri is a triumph. 
In the second act, the grotto with the 
sea beyond, and the opening leading 
nto the inferno on the side is a master- 
work. The massed chorus stands in the 
vrotto, while on the paths leading up 


from the inferno, Orpheus 
lice mime their tragic story. The scene 
of the last act with a blue river beyond 
the funeral pyre is realistic and rich in 
tone. 

The choregraphy is especially fine in 
the first act. The grouping of the 
nuptial dance and the bacchanales were 
admirably worked out, but Miss Lorcia 
seemed to have a conventional idea of 
seductiveness. Ida Rubinstein as Or- 
pheus mimed with attitudes of profound 
beauty, although one never for a moment 
forgot her femininity. Her body, scant- 
ily covered by a short tunic, is lovely 
in line and she never lost an exquisite 
sense of symmetry. Miss Didion made 
an appealing Evrydice, but her work 
inexperience in this particular 
Her great moment was in the 
where she hung with utter 
limpness on the strong arm of the god 
f death as he slowly dragged her away, 
lifeless. to the inferno. 

The last of the series of concerts con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitsky at the 
Opéra contained one classic, the “Sur- 
prise” Symphony of Haydn, and mod 
ern works of Hindemith, Honegger, 
Ernest Blech and Ravel. 

\ first hearine in Paris of Ernest 
Bloch’s “Concerto Grosso”  brovght 
pleasant memories of its world premiére 
in Hollyweod Bowl last summer with the 
composer conducting. Here is a work 
of noble concenvtion in almost classic 
style. The program closed with the de- 
lightful suite “Daphnis et Chloe” by 
Ravel GERTRUDE Ross. 


and Eury- 


showed 


mrst act, 





a rT s for six instruments and basso 
r J Lorenzo Allegri, 1618 Sonata No 
tw violins. viola, tenor violin and 
psichord, Tomaso Albinoni, C. 1670 So- 
ita N 5. Op. 2. for two violins with viola 
ia gamba and rgan Archangelo Corelli 
Tw Meces for the harpsichord, (a) “The 
Fugue.” («(b) Vivace Domenico Scar- 
Concert for lute and viola d'amore, 
witl mut strings ind organ Antonio 
Tenth Concert, Tuesday Evening, 
Aug. 31 
Englis neerted Music for viols, by John 
ss 1. Michael Easte A. Ferabosco, G 
Coper John Jenkir Thomas Weelkes, 


Will Lawe d Mathew Lock 
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@ @ Posthumous Beethoven Works Claim Attention © & 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


smlHERE is an old saying 
that nothing succeeds 
like success. In the 
case of composers it is 
true, also, that many 
mediocre works’ are 
given more than their just share of 
attention because of outstanding 
merits of certain other works from 
the same pen. This applies even to 
the greatest of composers. Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, to use only the “three 
Bs” as horrible examples, wrote pages 
of dull and mediocre music. But, un- 
fortunately, much of it is thrust upon 
us because it happens to bear a dis- 
tinguished name; and, even if many lis- 
teners have secret misgivings as to its 
merits, most of them hold their peace, 
half convinced that their taste must be 

















at fault, in view of the source of ths 
music. 
on + * 
Posthumous Among the published 
Chamber Music works of Beethoven 
by Beethoven there are some which 
should have been al- 
lowed to remain in manuscript. Not 


only do they fall below the average of 
the master, but they frequently usurp 
a place on programs that had better 
be used for the exploitation of some 
worthy work by a contemporary. In 
presenting two posthumous compositions 
for string instruments (Carl Fischer), 
written by Beethoven in his student days, 
Alfred Pochon, the editor of them, tells 
us, in a preface, that he is aware they 
do not “add much of value to the known 
works of Beethoven.” He adds: “I have 
edited and published them simply be- 
cause I find them interesting as docu- 
ments relating to the formation and 
ripening of his style and in spite of 
the fact that they bear no similarity, 
either in character or style, to any of 
his other works, and, furthermore, be- 
cause they are not without certain mu- 
sical interest.” 

It is well to keep these statements of 
Mr. Pochon in view when offering the 
works in performance. The Sonata a 
tre is for two violins and ’cello and has 
six movements. A second book contains 
Three Fugues for string quartet. As the 
full score is not published with these 
works, it is impossible to review them 
without hearing them performed, but 
they may safely be accepted on the word 
of the editor. 

* * aa 
Three Solos 
and a Duet by 
Geo. Liebling 


With all his playing in 
public, George Liebling 
seems to find time to 
do aconsiderable 
amount of composing, mainly for his 
own instrument, the piano. Among his 


solos of most recent publication are 
three: “Vision,” a lyric of Psyche; “The 
Lady of the Lake,” legend after Sir 
Walter Scott, and “Spanish” Song, a 
Bolero (Carl Fischer). Mr. Liebling 
maintains a high average of musician- 
ship in these pieces, and his ideas have 
vitality. Needless to say, they are well 
written for their instrument, lying nice- 
ly under the fingers of the performer. 

From the same pen there is also a 
“Torchlight” Dance, for two performers 
at the same instrument (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). It is dedicated to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, and makes an 
attractive and striking number for this 
form of pianism. There is both bril- 
liancy and verve about it. 


* * » 


Another Volume Volume two of I. 
of French Philipp’s editions of 
Piano Music French piano music 

from Bizet to Ravel, 
entitled “Modern School of the Piano- 
forte” (Paris: Durand & Co.; New 
York: Fine Arts Importing Corpora- 
tion), continues, through the _inter- 


mediate grade, what was so auspiciously 
begun for the junior grade in the first 
volume. Piano teachers will find in this 
series a number of pieces with which 
they have not before come in contact; 
pieces which deserve to be heard and 
used. And pupils will welcome them as 
an agreeable change. In this latest vol- 
ume the composers represented are P. 
Lacombe, L. Boellmann, A. Lavignac, I. 
Philipp, S. Lazzari, G. Falkenberg, A. 
Bachelet, C. Saint-Saéns G. Grovlez and 
Florent Schmitt. This, surely, is a list 
that should attract attention. 
* * ~ 


A “Once Upon “Once upon a Time” 
a Time” Piece is the attractive and 
for the Violin appropriate title of a 

new piece for the vio- 
lin, by Felix Winternitz (Carl Fischer). 
This little piece, based on a Carinthian 


folk-song, possesses great charm of 
melody. Moreover, the composer has 
given it a richly simple setting that 


causes it to stand out like a jewel. Vio- 
linists are advised not to overlook this 
number, as it is one of the most charming 
things of its kind that has come to hand 
for some time. 


. & * 
A Song for It is always a pleasure 
Men by Stanley to find a good song 
R. Avery written specially for 
men. Many composers 


try their hands at it, but comparatively 
few succeed. Stanley R. Avery has done 
well with “The Cavalier’s Song,” which 
is put out for high and medium voices 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) It sings, in a poem 
by William Motherwell, of knights fight- 
ing like men and dying like heroes; and 
Mr. Avery’s music, which has already 
found favor with singers, as this is a 
reprint. catches the spirit of the text 
admirably. 





Ravinia Bills Macbeth as “Marta” 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


LORENCE MACBETH was booked 
on Friday evening for her first ap- 
pearance this season at Ravinia Park. 
The coloratura soprano has long been 
one of the regular company at this now 
famous shrine of outdoor opera, and her 
bow this summer was scheduled to be 
made in the title réle of “Marta.” This 
is to be followed by practically a com- 
plete series of appearances in her 
favorite réles. 
The past season proved one of the 
most successful in the career of Miss 
Macbeth, having extended from London 


and Liverpool, England, through the 
chief American cities. The season also 
saw her annual appearances with the 
Chicago Opera Company. Miss Mac- 


beth has been re-engaged once again as 
principal coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera. She will be heard also on 
an extended concert tour, opening with 
a double appearance as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony in the Twin 
Cities, this being the initial subscription 
pair of concerts of the Minneapolis 
season. 

After her American concert tour, and 
her Chicago opera season, Miss Macbeth 
will be heard again in Europe—this time 
in Paris, Berlin and Brussels, as well 
as in Dresden, the scene of her operatic 
début which led to her engagement by 


the late Cleofonte Campanini for the 
Chicago Opera Company. These will be 
followed by a reappearance in London, 
where her success of last autumn was 
one of the outstanding events of the 
musical season. 

Florence Macbeth, by sheer merit and 
determination, coupled with extraor- 
dinary vocal gifts and charm of per- 
sonality, has moved steadily forward 
since the beginning of her career, until 
today her name is internationally known. 
Her career thus far has served as an 
inspiration to those native aspirants to 
operatic and concert fame. 

She will give a special program on 
tour next season: “Three Generations 
of Prima Donnas” in which she appears 
as Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti and her 
self. 

Board of Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
Elected 


ANGELES, June 26.—The Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society has announced 
the list of officers for the coming year 
It includes the names of J. A. Wilforth, 
president emeritus; Mrs. J. T. Anderson, 
acting president; S. E. Harvout, vice 


Los 


president; Floy L. Sizes, financial sex 
retary: Vivian Barton, recording secre 
tary; J. V. Barker, treasurer, and F. J 
Darnell, librarian. The society will 


open a campaign shortly to obtain more 
guarantors mm bD. & 


Dreams, White Two songs of Edouarde 


and Black, by Trucco have for titles 
E. Trocco “Réwe Blanc” and 

“Réwe Noir” (Cari 
Fischer). The music is as well cun- 


trasted as the titles, and the two num- 
bers make an effective group. In style. 
they are fashioned after the lighter 
songs of such a composer as Hahn, and 
are thoroughly French in atmosphere. 
There is that facility of melodic inven- 
tion and lightness of touch which have 
made many a French song popular. The 
well-made translations are by Sophie 
Brockman Wente. Both are for high 
voice, 

= ~ ~ 

Just why graded teach- 
ing material for vocal- 
ists has not yet received 
sufficient attention 
from the publishers is a mystery which 
I mention without being able to fathom. 
A recent song bearing the name of L. 
Leslie Loth as composer, and entitled 
“Ere the Moon Begins to Rise” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) is the sort of number which 
can be put to profitable use by vocal 
teachers in the early stages of a pupil’s 
development. It is published for medium 
and medium low voices and has a simple 
range of a ninth. The phrases are short, 
which lessens the tax on the breath con- 
trol, and it is both tuneful and singable. 


= = 4 


“Ere the Moon 
Begins to Rise.” 
by L. L.. Leth 


Two Pieces From France come two 


for Piano bv pieces for the piano 
F. Merigot that possess sufficient 

interest to warrant ex- 
amination. They are by F. Merigot and 


their titles are “Au coin du feu” and 
“Lo Vocation du petit Paul” (Pars: A. 
Durand & Co.: New York: Fine Arts 
Importing Corporation). There is a 
pleasant, ruminating atmosphere about 
the first. It is worked out in an agree- 
able piece that successfully steers a 
course between the customary and the 





modern, and, technically, is about fourth 
grade. The piece dealing with the 
eareer of little Paul is constructed for 
first-grade pupils and has, as an accom- 
paniment, a little poem that tells the 
story—in French, of course. There 
should be a place for both of these pieces 





More Artists for Scheveningen 


SCHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND., June 15.— 
In behalf of the “Maatschappij Zeebad 
Scheveningen,” the Dutch Concert Office, 
Dr. G. de Koos has engaged this sum- 
mer the following artists for the orches- 
tral concerts in the Kursaal at Scheven- 
ingen with the Residentie Orkest of The 
Hague, conducted by Georg Schneevoigt 
and I. Neumark. Pianists include Wil 
lem Andriessen, Stefan Askenase, Harold 
Bauer, Alfred Cortot, Carl Friedberg, 
Yvonne Herr-Japy, Alfred Hoehn, Jose 
Iturbi, Lilly Kraus, Marcelle Meyer, 
Theo van der Pas, Jan Smeterlin, 
as well as Jascha Spiwakowsky, 
Eleanor Spencer, Ignatz Tiegermann, 
Madelaine de Valmaléte and Helene Zim- 
mermann. The violinists include Adila 
Fachiri, Carl Flesch, Cecilia Hansen, 
Paul v. Kempen, Barbara Lull, Erika 
Morini, Alexander Moskowsky, Erna 
Rubinstein, Albert Spalding and Josef 
Wolfsthal. In addition, the soloists wil! 
include Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, and 
Arrigo Serato, viola player, as well as 
Darja Collin and La Argentina, dancers. 
Voealists to be heard in the series are 
Ilona Durigo, Irene Eden, Elisabeth van 
Endert, Birgit Engell, Alicita Felici, Co 
van Geuns. Vera Janacopulos Emmy 
Kriiger, Elise Menagé-Challa, Lott! 
Muskens-Sleurs, Jacques Urlus_ and 
Theodora Versteegh. Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra will also be an attrac- 
tion. 


All the material in MusICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onli 
when proper credit is given. 
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Bovton Activities 


June 








The thirty-sixth annual session of the 
merican Institute of Normal Methods 
will open in Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., on Wednesday morning, 
July 7. Already there are over 171 reg- 
istrations, which promise a total enroll- 
ment of 200 or more. An important fea- 
ture of the course this year will be a 
performance of “Hora Novissima’’ by 
students of the school under the direc- 
tion of Emil Mollenhauer. This presen- 
tation will be given on Monday evening, 
July 26, in the Central Congregational 
Church, Newtonville, with organ and 
piano accompaniment. Frank Findlay 
will conduct the chorus for the gradua- 
tion program in Lasell Seminary on 
Tuesday evening, July 27. 

* me ok 

Claudine Leeve, soprano, whose work 
has attracted favorable notice, sailed on 
the Martha Washington on June 23 for 
an extended trip throughout Europe. 
Her itinerary includes visits to the 
\zores, Lisbon, Portugal, Patras, Dal- 
matia, Trieste, England, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland and Germany. She 
will make concert appearances in Berlin 
and Paris. Her Boston concert in Jor- 
dan Hall is scheduled for Nov. 17. 

* * ok 


Ethel Leginska sailed on June 23 for 
Europe on the Patria from this city. 
She will interview noted composers to 
obtain from them rights of first perform- 
ances of their latest compusitions. Miss 
Leginska announced that nearly two 
score musicians have signified their in- 
tention to play under her baton next 
season. The list includes practically all 
the first-chair men, with William F. 
Dodge as concertmaster. Much progress 
has been made with plans for this ven- 
ture. The artist sailed under her mar 
ried name, Mrs. Ethel Whittern. She 
was accompanied by one of her pupils, 
Lucille Oliver of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 


Harrison Potter, pianist, recently 
concluded a successful season with ap- 
pearances at Bradford Academy and in 
Belmont, Mass. Of particular interest 
on Mr. Potter’s programs has been the 
cycle, “Ships,” by Goossens. These 





Birmingham Club Elects Officers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 26.—The 
Allied Arts Club, which was founded 
two years ago by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
who has been president until now, has 
elected Mr. Dunkley as first vice-presi- 
dent and managing director. Lenore 
Austin Eldred, director of art in the 
public schools, has been made president. 
Corrie Handley Rice, former president 
of the Music Study Club is second vice- 
president. Capt. Jack Phillips of the 
Birmingham Packing Company, is third 
vice-president, chairman of the finance 
committee and general chairman for the 
Second Southern Eisteddfod. Joseph 
Stoves, composer, organist of Independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church and of Loew’s 
Temple Theater, is chairman of the mu- 
sic group. The board of directors con- 
sists of thirteen creative members 
representing poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, fiction and drama. 
There are also on the board creative- 
interpreter members representing in- 
strumentalists and vocalists and depart- 
ments of expression and dancing; two 
craft members, representing manual 
arts and literary workers other than 
poets, fiction writers and dramatists; 
and six associate members represen- 
tative of the industrial, commercial and 
social life of the city. An important 
event of the summer will be the produc- 
tion of the First Southern Eisteddfod 
prize pageant. by Mrs. Erskine Mc- 
Kinley, at the “Temple of Vesta” 
residence (“Vestavia”) of George Ward, 
on the summit of Shades Mountain. The 
pageant will be directed by Marienne G. 
Gould, and the dances arranged by C 
Harry Miles. 

Klibansky Leaves for Chicago 
Sergei Klibansky was scheduled to 
ve New York for Chicago on June 25, 
start his five weeks session of master 
sses at the Chicago Musical College. 


pieces, subtitled “The Tug,” “The 
Tramp” and “The Liner,” have been re- 
ceived with approval. Mr. Potter ex- 
pects to spend part of the summer in 
preparation of several compositions to 
be performed for the first time in Amer- 
ica. 
a a7 a 

Naomi Hewitt, ‘cellist, has completed 
a happy season, which brought many 
re-engagements. She will spend the 
summer at “Wildwood,” Wareham, 
Mass., where she will plan programs for 
next season. She has also accepted a 
few attractive summer bookings. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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CHAPMAN, wh« 

received academic recognition 
of his thirty years’ service to 
Maine’s musical progress from the 
University of Maine, Orono, at its 
commencement exercises, when he 
was given the doctor of music de- 
gree. 


ILLIAM R., 


Waterloo School to Teach Ensemble 
Playing During Summer 


WATERLOO, IowA, June 26.—A new ar- 
rangement has been instituted by schools 
of this city, whereby summer instruction 
will be given in band and orchestra in 
struments by the newly-created extensior 
division of the department of music 
This will have the added purpose of 
preparing pupils to enroll in musical 
organizations in the fall. Ralph Prong 
is the head of the music department of 
the west side schools, which are sponsor- 
ing this movement. He will be assisted 
by J. McEwen, W. McEwen and H. ID 
Bernett. Each student will take privat« 
lessons for a small weekly fee and prac 
tice with the orchestra without cost. 


f 





Bangor Hears Benefit Concert 


BANGOR, ME., June 26.—Under the 
auspices of the Community Concert 
Committee, of which Mrs. Henry F 


Drummond is chairman, assisted by Mrs 
Thomas G. Donovan and Mrs. Frederick 
W. Jacques, a benefit concert for the 
purpose of purchasing new musical in- 
struments for the Salvation Army Band 
was given in the City Hall on the eve 


ning of June 11. Soloists were Alice 
Maude Russell, Helene Mosher, so- 
pranos; Esther Armstrong, contralto: 


Robert Smith in Scotch songs (by special! 
permission of Sir Harry Lauder); 
Florence Young, harpist; Dorothy D 
Hicks, pianist. a. iL. B. 
Hulda Lashanka Cancels Bookings Un- 
til New Year 

Because of the death of her husband 
Harold A. Rosenbaum, in Germany a 
few weeks ago, Hulda Lashanska has 
cancelled her bookings in America unt 
the new vear, and will remain abr 
for several months. 


im 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Gurtrman-Rice 


Formerly with Metropolitan Opera Schoo! 
N. Y., Brooklyn Master Schoo! of 
Music and Rivoli-Rialto 

Theatres, N. Y 


645 Madison Ave., N. Y Regent 754» 


GIVE HUB STUDENTS 
GRADUATING HONORS 


New England Conservatory 
Announces Winners of 
Endicott Prizes 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, June 26—Commencement ex- 
ercises of the New England Conserva- 
tory were held in Jordan Hall the af 


ternoon of June 22. Diplomas were 
awarded to 116 graduates and three 
post-graduate students. The presenta- 


tion was made by George W. Chadwick, 
director of the Conservatory. Charies 
G. Bancroft. a vice-president 0. tne 
beard of gave tne commence 
ment address. 

Maj.-Gen. Clarence R. Edwards was 
nformaily introduced at the end of the 
program to greet veterans of the 
Cwenty-sixth Division, the last of about 


trustees, 


eighty of their comrades to be trained 
in music at the Conservatory at the 
under the 


expense of the Government 
2 which expires 
Briskly saluting his former sol 
mmended the Government for 
licapped terans by educa 
pensation. He recommended 
the best obtaining 
happiness 
aduates he addressed are 
opez, president of the senior 
niamin W. White, Harold 
James L. Ivory, Alice Harvey 
ances Leonard. The two latter 
served in France as nurses. Miss Har- 
vey was later associated with the Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


training pian, 


means of 





The exercises were preceded by a stu- 
dents’ concert, at which “Akebono’ 
Dawn), an orchestral composition by 


Seige Abe, received favor from the large 
audience. Mr. Abe is a Japanese mem- 
he senior who won the 

Endicott a for orchestral competi- 
e third time. He has attended 
onservatory for nine years as a 
tuart Mason. His composi 

ns are based on Japanese themes with 
Occidental orchestration. He expects 
to return to Japan with his wife and 


bea ce 
ciass, 





family to instruct his countrymen and 
ntinue his work as a composer. 
Other notable performances’ were 

“Aurora,” a tone poem for orchestra and 


rgan composed by Henry M. Dunham 
and played in honor of his fiftieth anni- 
versary as an instructor at the Con- 
servatory, and Ruth Culbertson’s play- 
ing of the first movement of Chopin’s 
Concerto in F Minor with orchestra. 
Miss Culbertson is the winner of the 
Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand piano 
for excellence as a pianist, and received 


highest honors in supplementary sub- 
‘ts. Wallace Goodrich, the dean, con- 
ducted. 


The following awards of Endicott 
prizes in composition were made by Dean 
Goodrich. For the best overture or other 
serious work for orchestra, Seige Abe; 
for a work for chorus with piano or 
organ accompaniment, Herbert Board- 
man: for the best composition in the 
form of a string quartet, Edward Jen- 
kins: for the best group of piano pieces, 


Leon Vartanian; special prizes for a 
group of songs, Vladimir sassouchine. 

The Conservatory’s major scholarships 
were announced as follows: Evans 
Scholarship No. 1, Elizabeth Schulz and 
Ruth A. Burnham; No. 2, Marjorie Neil- 
son and Della Frances Furman; No. 3, 
Constance King and Anita Bancroft; 
No. 4, Natalie Lucia and Alma Collins; 
No. 5, Naomi Trombley and Beatrice 
Cecile Perron; Langshaw, Caroline Hall 
and William S. Self; Baerman, Rosita 
Escalone; Converse No. 1, Mary F ish- 
burn and Mary Hillbush; No. 2, Henry 
Clay and Caroline Eubanks, and No. 3, 
Moris Feldman and Edward D. Turner. 

Class day exercises at the Conserva- 
tory, Friday afternoon, June 18, con- 
sisted of “Just a Sailor’s Sweetheart,” 
ealled on the program a “revuesical 
comedy in two spasms, text by Arlyn, 
Glinn, Van Wart and Harvey; music 
by Debussy and Gershinnie.” The per- 
formance, which was enjoyed by a large 
audience of relatives of the graduates 
and returning alumni, was in charge of 
a class-day committee composed of Alice 
Harvey, chairman, Donald Van Wart, 
Louise Furman, Dorothy Donahue, 
Emma Wheeler, Florence Owen and 
Joseph Lopez. 





Teachers 
Hold Everett Convention 


HOC eee 


Washington State 


[Continued from page 1] 


was the piano recital given by Sigismond 
Stojowski, who is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Washington this summer. Arthur 
A. Heacox, of Oberlin Conservatory, lec- 
tured on “How to Make Theory Essen- 
tials an Interesting Part of the Private 
Lesson.” 

Everett musicians and organizations 
contributing to the success of the con- 
vention were Philip K. Hillstrom, Anna 
Rollins Johnson, Esther Sather, Arthur 
E. James, Everett Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ladies’ Musical club, and 
various business firms. 


DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


Springfield Greets Pupils in Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 26.—A 
piano recital was given by pupils of 
Mrs. W. C. Hamilton, assisted by Roger 
Cushman, pianist, on Saturday, June 19. 
The young players revealed technical 
ability in a program of unusual interest. 
Those participating were Winifred 
Flagg, Mary Bates, Phyllis Allen, Jean 
Flagg, Rowena Hamilton, Hazel Ridg- 
way, Mary Williams, Phyllis Gleason, 
Elizabeth McIntire, Margery Ward, 
Miriam Fuller, Katharine McIntire, 
Dorothy Miner, Ruth Parker, Marie 
Cummings, Ruth Whitbeck and Katha- 
rine White. 





Claire Dux Not to Retire 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
announces that, rumors to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Claire Dux’s engage- 
ment to Charles H. Swift, vice-president 
of Swift and Company, Chicago, will 
not interfere with her concert career. 
Mme. Dux plans to give up her operatic 
activities but will continue to fill all 
recital engagements. 
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Has Spent Forty Years Making History 





| eg: ANGELES, June 26—L. E. 
Behymer, veteran impresario of 
Southern California, is celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of his coming to 
Los Angeles, with the history of whose 
musical development his name is _ in- 
separably linked. 

When he arrived in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Behymer found himself in possession of 
$19 and the clothes he wore. His watch 
had been left with a pawnbroker in 
Denver. Just seven months later, he 
sponsored his first musical attraction, 
a recital by the violinist, Ovid Musin, 
whose coming was something of a 
novelty to the old Spanish city of some 
35,000 souls. Blind Tom was the next 
attraction, followed by the wizard vio- 
linist, Remenyi, in a concert of his 
Gypsy airs. 

Until the present time, a large num- 
ber of the great personages, either in 
the musical, literary or dramatic world, 
who have come to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have visited the Southwest under 
the direction of Mr. Behymer. In a 
reminiscent mood, he recalls his ex- 
periences in bringing Adelina Patti to 
Los Angeles for her first visit in 1888, 
when he shouldered a financial obliga- 
tion of $6,000. 

“If I had not been so inexperienced,” 
says Mr. Behymer, “I should not have 
been so foolish as to obligate myself for 
such an amount. I was completely car- 
ried away by Patti’s magic name, and 
had not even stopped to note the fact 
that there was no auditorium in the city 
large enough to hold a $6,000 audience! 
But we obtained a lot of small folding 
chairs and crammed in all the standees 
we could, and after all, cleared $150.50. 
I remember that in one row we placed 
nine chairs. As it happened, each ticket 
holder weighed in the neighborhood of 
300 pounds. When the ninth ticket- 
holder arrived, the entire space was oc- 
cupied, so he insisted in sitting in the 
aisle, a procedure which brought up all 
sorts of trouble with the police.” 

During the four decades of his ac- 
tivity on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Behymer 























has gradually extended the sphere of his 
enterprises to more than twenty ci 
in the Southwest, 


Tucson, Phoenix, Pre- 
scott Redlands, Santa Barbara, Pomona, 
> Santa Monica 
These are in addition to the 
three courses which he sponsors in Los 
Hat DAavipson CRAIN. 


Offer Three New Marches 





John Philip Sousa and his band of 100 
will begin their thirty-fourth annual tour 


play for a period of twent 


and Edward J. Heney, saxophonist, will 
be the soloists. A week’s engagement at 
Atlantie City beginning July 11, will be 
included in the tour. Three new Sousa 
marches will be heard this year: the 
“Sesquicentennial,” the official march of 
the Philadelphia exposition; “Pride of 
the Wolverines,” dedicated to the city 
of Detroit, and the “Gridiron Club,” 
dedicated to the Washington organiza- 
tion. 


CINCINNATI ACTIVITIES 





Maria Carreras Pleases in Recital— 
Band Concerts Given in Parks 

CINCINNATI, June 26.—Maria Car- 
reras gave a piano recital on June 22, 
playing an early work of Beethoven with 
warmth and spirit. A Chopin group 
was received so enthusiastically as to 
necessitate the playing of the A Flat 
Polonaise as encore. A mixed group 
closed the program. 

A special class for advanced pupils 
will keep Eric Sorontin at the College 
of Music until the middle of July. 

Pupils of Leo Thuis gave a successful 
concert in the Woman’s Club on Tuesday 
evening, June 22. 

There is free music in the Burnet 
Park by Esberger’s Band on Sundays, 
with soloists. The 713th concert under 
the Groesbeck endowment was given, 
and in Eden Park the 548th concert was 
under the Schmiddlapp. 

On June 17 Mr. Fehring played a pro- 
gram on the new organ at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. LeBlond in Tuscu- 
lum Heights. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Quartet Organized *y Curtis Institute 
Students Wins Prize 


PHILADELPHIA, June 26.—The $100 
prize offered in competition annually by 
the Musical Art Club has been won by 
the Bailly String Quartet, an organiza- 
tion formed of students of the Curtis 
Institute of Music, who received instruc- 
tion in ensemble this season from Louis 
Bailly. Iso Brisselli and Paul Gershman 
alternated as first and second violins, 
while Walter Viohl and David Freed 
played the viola and ’cello. The judges 
were Philip H. Goepp, William H. Burk- 
hardt and Walter Bardsley. 


Symphonic Pioneering 


[Continued from page 5] 





by the notes of mingled races, oth« 
traditions. 

“And in the finale, with magnifice: 
crescendo, there must be that note «' 
aspiration, gravely in the philosophy « 
Emerson, tumultuously in the less cor 
trolled accents of Whitman, soundin; 
too, in the varying tones of our poet 
of a later day. There must be also tl 
sweep of America’s vast painting, the 
‘frozen music’ of lofty sculpture, eve 
of the skyscraper, a tangible, if naiv: 
symbol of aspiration. And the climay, 
the conclusion—ah, that who can fore- 
see; it must rank with the great ur- 
finished symphonies of the past. Only 
thus can it be true to its subject, repre- 
senting a nation still in lusty youth, 
reaching outward, upward.” 





May Korb and Charles Cronham Heard 
at Lake Placid 


LAKE P.acip, N. Y., June 26.—May 
Korb, lyric coloratura. soprano, ap- 
peared before the Lake Placid Club 
Agora in a joint recital with. Charles 
Raymond Cronham, municipal organist 
of Portland, Me., recently. Miss Korb 
was well received in “Caro Nome” and 
numbers of Rizzi, Arne, Puccini and 
others. Mr. Cronham played a sonata 
of Wolstenholme and works of Ferrata. 
Goodwin, De Bricqueville and others. 





Young Denver Pianist Applauded 


DENVER, June 26.—Mary Marzyck, a 
gifted young Denver pianist, was pre- 
sented in recital recently-by her teacher, 
Edward B. Fleck. Miss Marzyck has 
demonstrated on previous occasions that 
she has more than ordinary talents and 
her playing on this occasion revealed a 
decided artistic growth since her last 
public demonstration. She will continue 
her studies next season under Josef 


Hofmann in the East. J. C. W. 
All the material in Musical AMERICA 
conurighted and may be reproduced onl 


when proper credit is given 
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The American Institute of 





Applied Music 40th season opens 
212 West 59th St. Oct. 6, 1925 
New York City Phone Circle 5329 

Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041! 








Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Conservato 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York Eity 
Phone Riverside 6168 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer Classes to August [5th 
$7 West 75th Street, New York—Trafalgar 1057 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 











May Laird Brown Lyric picrion 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, viabees, yeaa, German. 
nglis 
| West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 


Member of the American Academy of Teachers of | 


Singing. 





Giuseppe Campanari—n ARITONE 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 235° “West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 








Grace Leeds Darnell—s.o., F.A.G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—C oach 
Studio: 274 W. lith St. New York City 
Phone Watkins 0765 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church: Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Ralph Douglass wannint~Accompuntat 
Te Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Btadio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(Br Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Billings 6200 





Mrs. Karl Feininger 


PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
: 143 West 108ra St. cit 





Franklin FitzSimons 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals. 
615 West 164th Street. New Y 





Fay Foster 
Studio: 15 W. 


Director Vocal Dept. 


ce 
DICTIOV—COACHING 
. New Yerk. N. ¥ 


Ogoatz School. Ogeats. Ps 





Hilda Grace Gelling 


TEACHER OF 
Associated with Percw Rector 
Studios: 32 West 73rd St 
Tel. Endicntt 1587 





Victor Harris 


Tencher of sincins tw al tt. branches. 


, 140 West Sith Street 
Telephone. Circle 





v Hubbard 


246 Hortineton Avenve 





Rruno Huhn 


Voice Lessons. Coaching in English. 
French. German Revertnire—Oretorio 


ele Renkere Tenet ( 
3 Place Vendome 





Helen Allen Hunt 
COWTRATTO 

Teacher of Singing 

543 Boviston St.. 





Accom pa ni«t—Ceach 


Harry Kaufman 


At the 8 FS Institute. Phitedetphia, Pea 





Minna Kaufmann ‘Ye! Teecker and 
INSTRUCTION 
jos: 601-2 Carnegie Hall. New York 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 wears leading instructor Stern Conservatory 
“erlin. 3 wears Institete of Mosical Art NYC 
: 205 W. S$7th St 


Phone: Circle 10324 


McCall Lanham Concert Baritone 


Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Wasbington, D. C. 
New York, 2493 B'way. Phone: Riv. 6549 
Studies: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 





Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 





Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
bickering Studioe: 29 W. S7th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St.. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


: Violinist and 
Jacob Mestechkin Geneher 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
307 W. 79th St.. New York Tel. End. 6968 











George Harold Miller BASS; one 
Member of Actors Equitv Association 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West, 43 East 58th St. 
Phone Regent 1159 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Cwlture ———~ 
17@ West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 








Florence Otis SOPRANO 
pistrovolitan Opera House Bigg 
tan ra House 
1425 Broadway x City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St.. New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 








Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. New York 

me Pennsylvania 2634 


° Ten 
Franklin Riker eacher of Singing 


Studies: New York, 1425 Broadway: 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—iInterpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 
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Francis Ro 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Sincine 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St.. New York 





| Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 49 South Tth Ave.. Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Appointment by mail 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 





Charles Gilbert Spross Pini [Someece: 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 8964 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 





Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St.. New York City 
Endicott 3306 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 





Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. STth St.. New York. Circle 647! 





Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
“Phone, Penn 4 97 





° Teacher of Piane 
Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 
Technic—Imerpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Bar Training and Rhythm for Vaice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St.. New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Phone—Circle 0951! 





4 Special Master Classes 
WwW. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 

See ““The Practical Psychology of Voice,"" pub. G 

Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72 St. 
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New Opera Is Based on Life of 
Bach’s Son 


: ISENACH, June 15.—An opera 

i based on the life of Wilhelm 

: Friedmann Bach has just had its 
first performance in the City 
Theater here. The work is by 
Hans Heymann, and is based on 
the novel by Brachvogel. Though 
possessed of a great talent and one 
of the greatest organists and theo- 
rists of the time, the younger Bach 
lost his possessions and his health 
through dissipation and died in 
want. The libretto of the opera 
strikes an effective tragic note, and 
the music is described as of con- 
siderable dramatic appeal. 


ST. LOUIS ATTENDS 
MANY GRADUATIONS 


Conservatories and Schools 
Present Students in 


Commencement 

By Herbert W. Cost 
St. Louis, June 26.—Graduation ex- 
ercises of the Kroeger School of Music 
were held on Wednesday, June 16, in the 


Delmar Baptist Church. Twenty-nine 


pupils graduated, ten being trom the 
Bridgeport, Ill., branch of the school. 
The annual alumni banquet was held 


on Thursday evening in tne Gatesworth 
Hotel. Ernest K. Kroeger, director, will 
conduct a six weeks’ course in musica! 
appreciation at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., starting on July 6. It will 


be his seventh season at tae summer 
school. 
Leo C. Miller has arranged a series 


of fifteen recitals to be given at his 
school during June and July, the first 
by Evelyn Sweeny, taking place last 
Monday evening. He has also engaged 
Williard McGregor, just returned from 
two years’ study with Isidor Philipp m 
Paris, for a special summer course of 
instruction and class work. 

The Julis Stevens Bacon School of 
Music has closed its most successful sea- 
son, recently presenting pupils in four 
specially prepared recitals in Vander 
voort’s Auditorium and the Artists’ 
Guild. About 100 participated. 


The Progressive Series Teachers’ Col 
lege recently held commencement exe! 


cises, which included an operetta, “The 
Wild Rose,” a recital and class-day pro 
gram. A class of twenty-five graduated 
representing many States. 

Thirty-three students received di 
plomas, certificates and gold medals at 
the graduation exercises of the Strass- 
burger Conservatories held in the Odeon 
Frank Gecks directed the school orches 
tra of forty-five. Concerted and 
numbers by pianists, singers and violin- 
ists were heard. A large audience at- 
tended. 

Pupils of Ernst C. Krohn, associated 
with the Ottmar Moll Piano School, gave 
an interesting recital recently in the 
Studio Building. 

The Hagen Conservatory, Hugo Hagen 
director, presented a large class Im a 
closing recital recently in Baldwin Hall. 

Erma Welch, violinist, pupil of Ellis 
Levy, recently gave a recital in the 
Monday Club in Webster Groves 
Berniece Fee accompanied. 
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Expressionism: The Battle-Cry of Modern Music 





BY RUDOLF HERMANN GAIL 


é<4,.XPRESSIONISM” is the battle- 

cry of most moderm art tendencies. 
Even the dGefmitiom of this form of art 
changing. Perhaps it is 


is Comstantlhy 


because of the piememenal changes 
which eur mosx has gome through in 
the beast Gecades that trere les over it 
ali a misty beck of clarity, fer changes 


m style ot sach 2 Gimension 
taken place emept im te 
erations. 

Romanticism, form 
of departure of musical 
sionism wand Ionpressiomism, lies so far 
removed firem tthe latest musical devel 
opments that ome cam only with difficulty 
trace ther beemmmge. If ome seeks im 
the great Bayreuth master for traces of 
these ‘two mmmsica!) temdemcies, 
nothing apparent of them. Wagner did 
not consaeusly follow either of these; 
indeed, he placed himself squarely in 
oppesiien te such a development as 
music for the wmaccompanied voice 

Though Wagmer may be called the 
source of all] the “mew-tome” creators, 
there were undiwidme wh 
Strove te free theomelves ffrom the ti 
of everything rumantic and Wagnerian 
These were artists whose individual ef 
forts were tewand 2 mew phase im musi- 


have rarely 
course of gen- 


Wine 


Dott 


the point 
Expres 


there is 





7 
persvumwities 


cal developanentt. Teo these belomgs Ar 
nold Schimberg, who may be called the 


chief representative of the 
dency of Exqpressiomison 
Like a Debussy, who 


modern ten 


taint the duc 





SAN FRANCESCO APPLAUDS 
SONGS OF RAQUEL MELLER 
Diseuse Dehgits Colombia Theater Audi- 


ences in Twe Pertermances— 
Pre-Musace Gives Prucram 


San FPRawcsc J wae 215. — Ragu 
Meller brenetht her art tw Sam Prancise 
via the Columbia Thewter for two per 
formances, on Jum 20) amd 21. Capacity 
audiences ai $10 per orciestra seat came 
I see, hear wand be comQwered. 





The master pace 


u ui penny pr 
gram was “Flor del om.” im which was 
depicted 2 rebelhoms: won: f the 
SUreets CFUIMTS amon tik Most ut 
Standing mumhers were “E] Peligro dé 
las Rosas,” i2 pity! 2 erv, 
“Siempre ‘fioz rar Que Vengui™” and 
“La Vooletera.” 

Raguel Melier’s ce WoRs wiming 
possessing Mme Detall w ire the ma- 
rity hos agp Bt are D the art the 
geus ~ h 2%ve ptiona 
xcellen aved) tie moaniments 
and imteriudes wnder whe shulliful baton 
Vacter Barawvelle The art direction 
John Wenger was tum great am asset 
to be dismissed without a word ; @p- 
preciation 
Alexander Stews rmeriy com 
munity musi divecivr amd choral leader 
in the Bay repiem am! sow 2 member 
of the facmlty of the Umiversity of 


Southern Califormia as imstructor im che- 
ral and imstrmmemial comducting. com 
munity mens« wand church music, has 
been angaced fer the summer school fac 
ulty at th Sem Francise: State 
Teachers” College Hie il give courses 
m choral condactinmg wand im the organiza 
hon and directime of community music 
activities. 

The Sam Fr: branch &€ Pr 
Musica heard «2 deliitful all-Spanish 
program at its ket meetime. Beginning 
with Mexican folks<omes, the program 
included musi Albeniz and 

A w+ - Vrs 


de Falla. Artist: comtributing were 


John Rossiter, semeame: Margo Hughes 
pianist, and Hether Wismer olinist 
Redfern Niasem. president of the branch 
preside 
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trine of Impressionism as a radical and 
disturbing theory, Schénberg sought to 
guide the musical world from its nar- 
row way. He sought to place Wagner 
(from whom he had caught his germina! 
idea) back into his rightful place, from 
which his empire of might had been too 
greatly extended. At his first forceful 
efforts Schonberg did not quite achieve 
what he hoped for, and yet he did not 
lose his way, but followed his inner com- 
pulsion to free a romanticism which still 
aased everything on Wagner. 

In brief, he seeks to forget completely 
the world in which he lives. None of 
the traditional rules are sacred to him; 
he topples over fundamental law and 
sets up a new musical theory, and cre- 
ates for himself new tone-combinations 
new worlds. Purely aesthetic principles 
of art are thrust aside, for he can no 
longer tolerate a dogmatic system of 
beauty and ugliness. Seeking never to 
stagnate, but always to seek out the new 


musical Expressionism manifests itseli 
as a “seeking art.” 


{ll Tones Consonant 


The harmonic bases of music are 
widened, in that the principle of con- 
sonant tones is extended to the utmost 
Schonberg allows every combination t& 
count, whether it works in consonanc 
or not. There grows upon him th: 
necessity of utilizing every combination. 
according to the urge of his creative 
spirit. 

This compulsior appears also to have 
expression in the novelty of his poly- 
phonic style. This, in opposition to pre 


vailing fashior to lay emphasis upon 
the harmonic factors, holds up the idea 


of melodic leading of single voices In 
vddition, the character of his polyphony 
i follow a cut-and-dried tona 


ies not 


pattern as in the past, but seeks out 
nstinctive rules. through which the 
form becomes freer, more spontaneous 


expression needs not 


But an art of 
| freedom of tonal 


niy unrestrained sub- 





Senate Would Commission Al’ Band- 
masters in Army 

W ASHINGTON, 26.—Commis- 

band leaders 

which has 

Leaders with less 

than five years’ service will be given the 


and 


June 


sioned rank for all army 


bill 


passed by the Senate. 


s provided in a been 


rank, pay allowances of second 
lieutenants, while those with more than 
tive years’ service will be made first 
lieutenants. The Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs struck out provisions 
in the bill as it was introduced by Sena- 
tor Bingham of Connecticut, which 
would have made bandmasters eligible 
for commissioned rank up to and includ- 
ng the grade of  lieutenant-colonel 
Warrant officers now holding positions 
as band commanders are to be giver 
preference in appointments to commis- 
sioned rank under the terms of the bill 
A. T. i 


tT) 


stance, but also additional tone-mediums 
and colors. For the impressionist, har- 
mony and tone-color is all that is re- 
quired for vocal painting. The expres- 
sionist, however, requires more vivid and 
drastic colors which cannot be produced 
in a tonal twilight but in an awful im- 
pulse, the result of a gushing forth of 
expressional force. The novelty of his 
expression is to this worker what the 
plastic voicing of words by means of a 
motive was to Wagner 


The 
The exact external picture is in Schon- 


berg. by means of a masterly linking of 
polyphony, strengthened to the greatest 


External Picture 





possible effect. What harmony is to the 
impressionist, counterpoint is to the Ex- 
pressionist The harmonic punctuation 
if Impressionism gives way to a poly- 


phonic art of melodic clang-tints. If by 


this means older forms are transformed 
with a modern musical expression, this 
is an external development of a form 
which is nel altogether free nor 


firmly determ) polyphony 





F >. _ 


and melody work in synthesis 

This is the case in S$ honbe rg’s art. 
It is part of a long development. His 
earlier works definitely stemmed from 


Brahms! In addition there 
of the Impressionists 


Wagner and 
was an influence 


who were then in high esteem. The 
quiet, nocturnal spells, the mists of mu- 
sical speech, all these were apparent in 
the early works of the Viennese master. 


was uncon- 
Schonberg in his 
ne tone-poem “Ver- 


Even the whole-tone scale 
ScIlouUsiyN adopted Ov 


first. productions 





klarte Nacht.” mplet immersed in 
the Wagnerian “Tristan” world is the 
best example. Here everything is caught 
while in the process of creation, and 
here the genius of individual might is 
proclaimed Even a Schonberg cannot 
belie hi rigins, and so there is mir- 


rored in all his works up to the 


Quartet 


in F Minor, the original nature of his 
Romanticism, which found its climax in 
Wagner 

From this point on Schoénberg’s “new 
style” matures, and new forms are 


€ put 
‘ +} . 


forward which cast of he sanctions of 


the tonal art and strongly emphasize the 
dissonantal element. Out of this period 
grows the noble score of the “Gur- 
relieder.” Thereafter it is not a long 
step t the melodrama “Pierrot Lu- 
naire.” the climax of Schénberg’s Ex- 
press nis 

Frances Pelton-Jones Gives “Rococo” 

Musicale in Greenwich 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist. 


vave a “roo ~ musk ale,” assisted by 
Edwin Swain. baritone, at Pickwick 
Arms. Greenwich, on June 7. Mme. 
Pelt n-Jones pervan with Ww rks of J. S. 
and C. P. E. Bach and Scarlatti, and 
played a Mozart group, and works of 
Rameau. Byrd. Arne and Lully. Mr. 
Swain. accompanied at the harpsichord 


by Mme. Pelton-Jones, sang old English, 
French and Italian numbers. 
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“Metropolitan Wants Artistic 





Com 


HAT the Metropolitan Opera 

pany had a deficit of a littl more than 
$225,000 at the close of the last semsoz 
was revealed for the first time im @ 
letter from Edward Ziegler, assistant 
general manager, to the New York 
Herald Tribune. For several years past, 
it has not been the custom of the orgam- 
zation to make public the fimancia] re- 
sults of the season’s productions. 

The departure from this rule was mad: 
in the course of Mr. Ziegier’s reply 1 
an editorial in which occurred the state 
ment that Giulio Gatti-Casazza “is the 
first impresario who has succeeded im 
making opera pay at the Metropolitan.” 
Mr. Ziegler’s letter, as reprinted here 
was published in last Sunday's Herald 
Tribune: 

“We have seldom felt called upon or 
inclined to make the comments of mews- 
paper critics the subject of public re- 
joinder, even when we believed that we 
had reason to consider them 
captious or erroneous as to facts, 
much as such comments, though given the 
prestige of appearing in the columms of 
a great newspaper, are ne ] 
personal views and expressions of th 
critics concerned. 

“But when the Herald Tribune under 
its collective responsibility, issves an ed 
torial pronouncement concerning the 
Metropolitan Opera, the matter assumes 
a different aspect, and we do feel] it im 
cumbent upon us to ask the favor of pour 
space for a few words of comment con- 
cerning the editorial which appeared im 
your issue of May 28 last, under the 
heading ‘The Future of the Metropolitan 


unjust 


essarily Une 


We have no intention to enter into any 
defense of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s manage- 


ment, which, we believe, may wel] rest 
upon his record, upon the unmistakably 
attested approval of the Metropolitan's 
patrons and upon the many editorials 
commending his work, which, from tim 
to time have appeared in the press of 
this city. Nor do we mean to attempt 1 


modify the opinions of the writer of ‘he 
article to which this letter relates. Our 
purpose is merely to point out certai 


indisputable errors of fact into whick 


that writer has been led: 


Does Not Pay 


“First—The editorial states that Myr 
Gatti-Casazza ‘is the first impresark 
who has succeeded in making opera pay 
at the Metropolitan.’ That assertion & 
wholly at variance with the truth. 

“The fact is that Mr. Grau made the 
Metropolitan pay very handsomely and 
retired after fis term of office with = 
very comfortable fortune. Mir. Comred, 
his successcer, likewise made the Metro- 
politan nay very harcsomely, and his 
stockholders received dividends as 
high as forty-two per cent in one year 


rs 


On the other hand, under Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s management, not one cent of 


interest or dividends or other remuners- 
tion for the large capital employed im the 
operations of the company has been paid 
for eighteen years. 

“The difference between the amount 
paid out for producing opera and the 
amount taken in from the sale of tickets 
shows, and has always shown since Mr 
Gatti-Casazza assumed control, a very 
considerable defic't. the precise figwre at 
that deficit for the last season being 
$226,991. It is only through the skillfo 
utilization of sources of revenve other 
than those which the opera-goine pal 
supplies that this deficit has been di- 
minished, or covered, or at times some. 
what more than covered 

“Tt may not be out of place to mez- 


tion in this connection that since the days 


tihee Graw régime, the cost of giving 
72 at the Metropelitam has gone up 
cmsiderably more than 100 per cent, 
2s aguimst which the average price of 
suwbscriptieom seats has been increased by 
only thirty-five per cent. 

“Secomd—The editorial states ‘what 
the Metrepolitam clearly desires above 
all thimes is material prosperity.” That 
is simply am umsubstantiated allegation. 
It happems to be entirely contrary to the 
facts. 

“Dees your 


tinat 


x 


ay Ey 


writer seriously mean to 
the gentlemen composing 
the board ef directors of the metropoli- 
tam Opera Company, headed by Mr. 
Oito H. Kakbm. tham whom no man has 
demomstrated greater willimgness to con- 
tribute momey, time and effort to the 
ramse of art, are impelied by the motive 
of obttaimime “material prosverity’ from 
tihe operations of the Metropolitan? 


Ne Financial Votives 


“= tm Mr. Gatti-Casazza, why should 
tinatt be his motive? He has no financial 
stake whatever im the results. His pred- 
Wessrs. Grau and Conried, did 
amy profits realized, but that 
system was abolished by the board of di- 
rectors wihem Mr. Gatti-Casazza was en- 
was abolished for the very 
f removing from the executive 
management amy temptation to be in- 
fmemed bx considerations of ‘material 
Gatti-Casazza has a 
maintaim for artistic as 
administrative capacity. What 
could he have to put 
Its ahead of the artistic 


CLONE 


CSSNwTS, 


Share st 


aed, It 


PMOPETUY Mr 
reputation t 
welll as 
possible inducement 


tine fimamenal resu 


:m to kmew that in those years 
end of the season the bal- 
ame sivet. inchading all available sources 





f revwemue. showed a deficit of more or 
kss large dimemsions. not one word of 
Titicismnm was ever uttered by the board 


tirecters. I kappen to know that it 
frequentiy expressed desire of the 
= the beard. while rightly in- 
business manage- 
onsiderations shall 


= ihe 
CRI aE 


TEST 


ment. 


— (oer? 
Bpem eficient 


artistic 


Tier 


take prevedemce over financial considera- 
tiems. Amd I know that within the limits 
Pa + 


good semse and a proper balancing of 
the policy of Mr. 


WEieTationm: that is 


Gatti~Casacza 


ts te “Cost Fan Tutte” 





“Third—ithe editorial states: ‘If an ad- 
mir jon of Mozart’s “Cosi 
Far re net fill the house, the 
“Fam Twitte™ gets the air. We knew 





well, when ed to produce that 
opera, that not possibly be 
fimamcetalliv It met, in fact, 
with munch praise from the critics, but 


with comsiderable indifference from the 


public. We kept it going until every set 
f regular season had had 
the oppertumity te hear it. We then took 
t off for a while, as which are 
mot im the stamdard repertoire and do 
met pessess a popular appeal are always 
time to time. It had, in 

fact. beem our intention to revive it last 
seasom, but circumstameces beyond our 
remdered it impossible to carry 
»wing to the 'mpossi- 
fi adequate _re- 


subscribers 


operas 


af from 


wdieudtas 
a. #. 


time for 


r other reasons. We shall 


tee 


hearsals amd 


revive it im due course of time. 
“Pourth—The editorial states that ‘the 
Fremch section f the company is 
mtoriousiy weak.” Will your writer 
"ount out te uw what organization giving 
F remet pera. whether abroad or in 
Frame it<ellf = net weak at present, 
wimg tm the regrettable fact that there 


harmenms te be a creat dearth of French 
oJ 


kadme artists 
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Progress, Says Ziegler 








“Fifth—tThe writer of the editoria! im- 
plies that he wishes to be counted among 
‘those true friends of the institution’ 
(the Metropolitan). He succeeds ad- 
mirably in concealing that friendship. 
Between ‘those friends’ and the great 
opera-going public the management of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company un- 
hesitatingly chooses the latter and is 
proud of its unmistakable approval and 
steadily growing support.” 
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Milwaukee Concert Plan 


Meets with Approval of 
Local Business Leaders 
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P ty by Stein 


Victor L. Brown, President of the Civic 
Ceneert Association, Inc. of Milwaukee 


June 26.—The recent 
3000 subscribers to a con- 
$5 per person, the organ- 
ization to be called the Civic Concert 
Association, Inc., was adopted here 
after careful investigation of its opera- 
tion in nearly 100 cities, as provided 
through the Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
of Chicago, of which Dema A. Hars- 
barger is head 

The officers 
Victor 


MILWAUKEE, 
plan to enlist 
cert series, at 


include 
Mackey 
Critten- 


recently elected 
Brown, president; 
Wells, vice-president; James L. 
den, treasurer, and Marion Andrews 
secretary. The board of directors lists 
such prominent citizens as Mayor Daniel 
Hoan, Herbert N. Lain, Mrs. James H. 
Hackett, H. H. Jacobs, Walter H. 
Bender, Mrs. George Earling, Nat Stone, 
Herman Uihlein, and Fred J. Schroeder. 

Mr. Brown says of the new organ- 
ization: 

“My reluctance in accepting the presi- 
dency was no doubt the outgrowth of 
my years of believing that the concert 
field was a field apart from the needs of 
business. I think this opinion is shared 
by most business men. Yet the fact re- 
mains, we all need music, and the plan 
we have adopted is so sensible and so 
plausible that it commands the complete 


respect of the business man. We had 
no difficulty in securing the member- 
ships. The entire quota was made in 


five days. It is indeed gratifying to see 
that it is possible to establish in our 
city, along lines insuring 
a club whose sole purpose is to enjoy 
and appreciate the world’s greatest 
artists 'n concert, without financial un- 
certainty.” 





permanency, 


Viennese Theater Commemo- 
rates More Than Century 
of History 


IENNA, June 15.—The birth- 

place of the most famous of 
the Viennese operettas, the Thea- 
ter an der Wien, has just cele- 
brated its one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The festive 
performances lasted several days, 
beginning with “The Circus Prin- 
cess” by Kalman, conducted by the 


= composer. A review of the century- 
: and-a-quarter’s 


existence of the 
famous opera house was the chief 
attraction. This was opened with 
“The Magic Flute” Overture, 
played by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Franz Schalk. 
Scenes of dramatic and musical 
developments in Vienna since Mo- 
zart’s time followed. The review 
was in three sections, the second 
being composed of arias from op- 
erettas written before 1901. The 
third surveyed the development of 
the modern operetta, opening with 
the overture to “Eva™ by Franz 
Lehar. 


Clarence Eddy Dedicates Milwaukee 
Organ 


MILWAUKEE, June 26.—Clarence Edd 
veteran organist of Chicago, gave a mosi 
enjoyable recital at the dedication of th: 
new United Presbyterian organ in Wes: 
Allis. He played a diversified progra 
including “Afterglow” by Groton, Bo: 
net’s “Romance Without Words” ar 
Webster’s “Berceuse.” Among mo 
massive works were Bach’s G Minor 
Fugue, the Bach-Guilmant Scherzo fron 
the Fifth Symphony, and Eddy’s ow 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria 
which was an especially grateful nun 
ber. ce 


Public Asked te Choose Opera 


MILWAUKEE, June 26.—Leading Mi 
waukee business men have responded 
immediately to the campaign being held 
for a minimum of 2000 operatic sul 
scriptions, and they have subscribed for 
the boxes. The great response of th« 
public has warranted a plan to ask th 
citizenry to name the operas to be per- 
formed. From the list of required 
works will be chosen the most popula: 
opera. Any opera given in Chicago will 
be available in Milwaukee. Margaret 
Rice is in charge of the campaign. 

cS Gs 


McAfee Sings in Evanston 


CuicaGo, June 26.—Marion Alice M 
Afee, soprano, was heard by an enthu- 
siastic audience when she appeared at 
the fortieth annual alumnae meeting of 
the National Kindergarten and Eleme: 
tary College, in the new Harrison Aud 


torium, Evanston, on June 5, with 
Charles Lurvey as accompanist. Miss 
McAfee recently changed her address 


from 1580 Oak Avenue, Evanston, to th: 
Three Arts Club, 1300 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. She will give the pr 

gram of the Lake Geneva Garden Clul 


Lake Geneva, Wis., on July 14. 
St. Leuis Musicians Appear 
St. Louts, June 26.—Wade Falle: 


presented, in the Scottish Rite Cathedra 
several special organ programs fi 
‘isiting members of the Grotto, atten: 
ing a convention here. These program: 
were well attended. Ellis Levy, violinis' 
appeared recently in Granite City wit 
the Granite City High School Commuanit 
Orchestra ‘ mn & © 
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Ravinia Opere Season the very finest in local annals. Seldom CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 
H Brill O , has Puccini’s music been sung with such 
as Briiluant ni discriminating taste or kept so ex- ; Florence Hinkle; Mrs. M. C. Loughlin, 
PPE es nt -emeativ vena quisitely within the limits of the purest Comgenen Reveal mun Talent— St. Louis, under Sergei Klibansky, and 
FGentinwes @ 1] vocalism. Nashville and Chicago Violinists Helen T. Bucher, Huntington, Ind., 
om page The entire supporting cast, however, Divide Auer Fellowship — Richard Hageman. 
yc ; vied with her in this respect. Mr. he two fellowships offered under 
oe tek Tee ees ceils taheree Chamlee’s Pinkerton was an ideal of CHICAGO, June 26.—After a very busy Alexander Raab of the piano depart- 
the opera itself and the manner of its superb and expressive singing. Mr. week of examinations, the last of the ment, were awarded to Ralph Dobbs of 
nounting, that its choice as this sea- me wom sa, eee ag lon free fellowships in the Chicago Musical Northticld Minn ori a cane fell “ 
son’s initial bill was most wisely made. Mies Bourskava who had poten tort College’s summer term were awarded ships under Sieaed Clie ak i 
“Ris Lescaut” Charu fully in the second act of Saturday’s this afternoon. According to Carl D. Betty Baker of Rock Island, IIL, and 
alia! I ia illic te dh diaiaine + agg was . — interesting Suzuki. Kinsey, oan god of the College, the ie Aye go of ae. Marjorie 
Pros agg Mr. Mojica, Mr. Ananian, Mr. D’Angelo, competition has never been so keen, and oodring of Denison, Tex., was winner 
suited > the — nature of her Philine Faleo and Carlo Coscia com- the excellent grade of workmanship dis- of the organ fellowship under Clarence 
ane : er —— the — —_ pleted the list. played by ail qualifying contestants Eddy. 
= a ne “es even ; 2 persona Remarkably even performances were spoke eloquently of the work which can a ninidaiiiaiaibdia inate 
gla me u = ing one of the 2 greatest led on both evenings by Mr. Papi, who be accomplished this summer during the BUSH SUMMER RECITALS 
f Sevite, ao aa ae = the recipient of the warmest ac- master classes to be held from June 28 _ 
so : frosts heroine onc cnowledgments and who has perhaps to Aus. 1. —_ > 
> “oases . ~ 7 . 2 s s, : : S s b ‘ , s P 
of the ag in her repertoire. Its never acquitted himself so superbly in The fellowship under Leopold Auer ee ———- — saeepadinas 
grace, a in — delicacy of touch. the past. EUGENE STINSON. was a draw and will be divided between Interest Students 
a a eS _ pets Fa — = Max Cahn of Nashville, and Marshall CHICAGO, June 26.—The number of 
presence, ct that it Is T. ~ aw rerey Soss f Chicago. The two fellowships isti is sicians lis 
a . “lige , \ SC HO J Ss . osson oO cag € oO Tellowsnips distin ruished musici s liste 
_— Bori who is singing, define her LARSHIPS AT GUNN offered under Leon Sametini, head of aa an nso yt Sage ~<a os a 
aracterization as inimitable. , Be N= s, eo the College’s resident violin faculty, ee = semiagsocined 
And if Miss Bori has succeeded, as Amelita Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa went to Valborg Leland of Kenyoh, ‘ry during the regular summer term 
ee ee + aca Mer: = Provide for Two Promising Singers Minn., and Guila Bustabo of Chicago. ome the bane a con- 
tering c , Mr. Martinelli, ‘ The awards in the vocal department Ce’t-going public as well as to the sum- 
m the other hand, has not failed to Cuicacgo, June 26.—The announce- were as follows: Such 2 Renaeher of mer students for whose benefit it was 
— of ogy erg a hero of intense ment of scholarships donated by Amelita Fremont, Neb., under Herbert Wither- primarily arranged. 
virility and o et impetuous, romantic Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa to students Spoon, president = the College; Mar- . The calendar is as follows: Alice 
elevation especially prized by the genu , Fr ities . garet M. Zincke, Corsicana, Tex., under Phillips, soprano, and William Phillips, 
ine lover of operatic thrills. Miss Bori see B deiraagidotage at the Gunn : baritone, June 30; Bruno Esbjorn, vio- 
. and Mr. Martinelli, both overwhelming School of Music, and the arrival here linist, and Frederica Gerhardt Downing, 
favorites at Ravinia, were hailed with Thursday of Perey Rector Stephens pre- LAMOND GIVES CONCERT contralto, July 1; Ella Spravka, pianist, 
eager delight upon their first appear- paratory to assuming his classes in the July 5; Arthur Middleton, baritone, July 
dy, ances, and the ovation, thus auspicious- *°@me school, have brought to special at- Chicago Audience Hears Pianist with 8; Elsie Alexander, pianist, and Emer- 
Ox ly begun, endured steadily throughout tention the vocal work given by Glenn ates in Heroic P 2 son Abernethy, baritone, July 10; Jeanne 
thie the evening. The first of the season’s Dillard Gunn's associates. —— See Boyd, composer and pianist, assisted by 
- débuts was made by José Mojica, a. Mr. Proschowsky, who has been teach- CHICAGO, June 26.—Frederic Lamond members of the faculty, July 12; Elias 
a talented and useful tenor of the Chi- 'ng at the Gunn School during June, will played the Paganini-Brahms Variations, Day, characterist, July 15; Emmy Ohl, 
o cago Civie Opera, who appeared in the be absent from the city for several the “Waldstein” Sonata and a long ‘%°Pr@no, and Ebba Sundstrom, violinist. 
o triple capacity of Edmond, the Dancing Weeks, returning at the end of July to “i : Bice ty July 17; Poul Bai, baritone, July 19: 
ore Master and a Lamplighter. The excel- complete his engagement in Chicago. It 80UP of miscellaneous piano pieces in Glenn Drake, tenor, July 22; Justine 
ni lent cast included also Desiré Defrére as iS for the four weeks of August that Kimball Hall last night. His remark- Wegener, soprano, July 24; students. 
Lescaut, a part in which he had been 59th Mme. Galli-Curci’s and _ Mr. ably finished skill, variety of technical July 29, and Julie Rivé-King, pianist, 
“4 beard = the og eon ay gy Theeeh Pe yy - wn tune. treatment, serious and penetrating style, July 31. 
me when he was called hurriedly into the oug e prima donna attaches no and the ravity and wer of his 
- role; Louis D’Angelo, one of Mr. Eck- conditions to her gift she prefers that thought showed “why ie’ peputaiion is Th t thing i recitals 
, stein’s indispensable artists, Paolo Anan- it be given to a soprano, and requests so secure. , * ng pipe 
ian, Giordano Paltrinieri and others. that the award be made by a jury of The most modern composition on Mr. fer GD, SHORES GUE CNET 
Mr. Papi, who conducted from memory py np an instrumentalist and [Lamond’s list was Edward Collins’ Pas- Songs of the Arabs and other peoples 
fi and with his customary alertness, shared 2 Professional critic. ‘ ; sacaglia, a work which hides its erudite LAURA WILLIAMS 
de in the honors accorded the principals by ae on a gees yes will go tc a finesse of structure beneath a very un- 23 East Division St.. Chicago 
eld a festive and fashionable throng. ete ci em oa bg Rages a usual, very modern, and perhaps discon- < i ae oe eo a 
ul 4n Admirable “Butterfly” a ag , Selec e winner by certing piquancy of mood. Mr. Collins a ees plete 
for @ . re at i. ~ Peg pan Ry, Bsor ig as that stipulated was recently awarded the $1,000 orches- 
the Miss Re rg’s re-entry into the com- \ - WOl-UUFCl. tral prize in the competition sponsored 
th pany on Sunday night was the occasion Mr. Proschowsky’s classes will be held py the Chicago and North Shere Music ANTONIO 
— of an extraordinarily cordial reception. twice weekly, throughout August, in ad- Festival Association. Works by Chopin 
std Her version of the role, accenting, as it dition to his private lessons. He will and Liszt, Alkan’s “Etuce on Mouve- 
“ did, the vocal aspect of a universally discuss and have illustrated technical ment Semblable” and a Barcarolle by 
wil popular part. took its place as one of es problems of the voice Rubinstein completed Mr. Lamond’s Tenor 
are . a ods , heroic program. Chteage Civie Gpera 
POUL , Mr. Stephens, who arrived after a Mr. Lamond is in Chicago to conduct Victor Records 
4 | me sons tour addressed primarily to voice master classes at the Bush Conserva- 
ore =) - York te can on ol = tory. Within the next five weeks he will 
Sceneiey Me inngs scheme ef'petrces MP ces, Sena ik | RICHARDSON 
§ ‘ t works by Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, 
lessons, classes and the voice conferences inane bn Brahms. ‘ S MOLTER 
Barytone which are to be a unique part of his EUGENE STINSON. A ~ 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicoge summer work. These conferences will eae 
be held twice each week, and will be Cave Th panteuded Bo mat. E. A. Lake 
devoted to broad discussion and ample _— aa ae E a yy 
HARRIET CASE illustration _of _ voice problems. Mr. CHICAGO, June 26.—Cave Thompson, L 10! Park Ave, Suite 1107 
Stephens will give one free and one a blind Chicago pianist, gave his annual New York, N. ¥. 
Teacher of Singing — for his local engage-___ recital in the Studebaker on June 21, 
(625 Kimball Bidg., Chicage ment of five weeks. playing a long program of interesting 
a 8 Make © ~— music. His performance excelled in JOSEPH W. 
ay Hart to Make Opera Début beauty of tone quality; and his grace- 
ELVERA CEDARGREEN *HIC 26 . . : ful and sensitive style was, while quite 
sor > CuicaGo, June 26.—Clay Hart, pupil d d f th 1i sandard 
8 w meen of Herbert Miller, of the Bush Conser- independent of the ordinary stan — 7 
, — Road, vatory vocal faculty, will make his of concert performance, of unfailing ap- 
operatic début in Italy next fall. Mr. peal and beauty. Endowed with a sure Composer 
Mil . hi and intuitive command of the keyboard, Pp 
: HE L ——— Miller has been absent on leave, teaching M Th , leas 
as ; EN FREUND in Italy, for two years. Mr. Hart, we — 6 — ee aes pce 
a : SOPRAN while completing his studies there under Pmenomenal tor a oe 
. i Chicago Civic Operas Mr. Miller, has also been coached in than for its freshness of style. He was 
fi : Auditorium Theater po i ngs Be ‘Sig an te heard by a large and responsive audi- 
om s by Sig. -_ = - 
Miller resumes his work at the Con- °°: 


s 2256 
te OP? oe 
- The 
en ae 


mn Oper aterio ge PE enn eae Ethel Hedenbergh, pupils of Harriet san te Steinway Hall 
it _— : : é ate MUSICAL AMERICA i: ’ . . 

c t “050 Sheridan Road. Chicago »purighted and may be reproduced only C ase, were presented in a musicale be- ‘hace tee vam 
. . chen proper credit is given. fore the Musical Guild recently. 
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RUDOLPH FAS TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20 ENGLISH TENOR 
Four year ‘se in voice, instrument, or theory leads to teacher's certificate or In Europe—Season 1926-27 
: 1 diploma Personal egg me ae Cook « 
' . ° ta 
. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Orchestra course prepares for symphony positions Secretary : 1630 ‘Park Place, Brees 
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L EO N SA M E T I N | Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees. 
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aE VY Buren 2827 Euctic venue Jeveland, o j 
- St. Chicage “Madam _ Butterfly” 
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Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass'n. L A aa | A K { A 
7 i Vocal Studies: ae Fine Arts Bldg., Chie Chicago Opera Company 
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“TRAVIATA” HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Much Merit Distinguishes 
Performance by Local 
Singers 
By Marjory M. Fisher 
Jume 26—“La Tra 


Viata™ was givem 2 creditable perform 


San FRANCISCO, 


ance by residemt artists under the direc- 
ton of Arturo Casigiia im the Capitol 
Theater on June 1¢ This was the sec- 
ond operatic productiom for which Mr. 
Cas gua has beem resp msible, amd the 
success of his imitial offerimg “Madama 
Butterfly” last fall, was dupheated 

The role of Alfredo was entrusted to 
Charles Bulotti whose beautiful tenor 
veace was a feature of the performance. 
His acting did mot equab his singing— 
but imereased stage experience should 


develop his histrionic ability to am ade 


quate degree. Vera Didemeo appeared 
as Voielette, amd other parts were as- 
signed ti Albert Gi ette, Faith Merri- 
man, Arist de Neri, Flora Shannon and 
Mazimiliano Lorenzin 

The chorus was admirable, the ballet 
good, and the muse ¢m scume excellent to 


surprising degree. Im this Pacifie Coast 
Opera Company Mr. Casiglia offers valu- 
able operatic traiming to resident art 
ists; and the gemera!] merit and enthu- 
siastic spirit which prevails makes up 
for certaim im expertemce om the part 
of some —- mts. 


Another traiming school for operatic 
aspirants is fownd im the Little Opera 
Comique Theat er. which has been 
opened im the old Elks’ Club Building 


by Harry A tr uax. The 
is Open to st ndemts 
ing offered. 

The initia] bil] was “An 
featuring Harry Me€ 
“Cavalleria Rusticama”™ in 
alternating The 


organization 
desirous of the train- 
Old Bluff,’ 
limtoeck, and 
English, with 

singers in- 


casts 


cluded Ireme Meussdorffer. Harriette 
Murtom, Alice Delwes, Rose Elrod, — 
seppi Carciome, Orrim Padel, Theodore 
Fauver, Dorothy Neal and Betty Rising 
A small chorus and orchestra assisted. 

Mr. Truax is a2 meweomer in San 


Francisco. He has studied with Wil- 

liam Shakespeare, glia. amd others, 

and has sung at Covent Garden. 
Educational work is 2 part of the 


Shyrr 
€ 


KFRC radio, the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company's broadcasting station, 
of which Frank Moss is musical diree 
tor. Mr. Moss has produced a series of 
opera and oratorio programs which in- 
cluded music by Bizet. Gounod, Verdi 
and Mendelssohn. Each was given with 
soloists. chorus and orchestra. The cho- 
— 


of the San 
and the or- 


that 


mpany. 


rus was selected 
Francises Opera © 


chestra from the Sam Franciseo Sym- 
phony 
Summer Concerts for Amsterdam 


Awsremnam. Jume 19.—The Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra will give a series of 
summer concerts under the leadership of 
Pierre Monteux Cornelis Dopper. 
There will also be two guest conductors. 
Johan Gerritsen of Roekel and Ernst 
Wendel, a German leader 


and 





Premieres and Revivals for German 


Capital 


Bertin. Jume 18—The complete plans 
of the eee Opera for the coming 


Papi Reported Possibility for 
La Scala 
7 HE possibility that Gennaro 


var. for a number of years con- 
th olitan Opera, 
manees at La 
seasom is re- 
Max Smith, 
Paris Herald, re- 
is a rumor to this 
Milam. and that 
prevails that Mr. 
New York may be 


oe 


may ‘ead SOME p perfec 
Seala im the « ming 
ported from 
writing im the 
ports that there 
effect abroad im 
the Impression 
Papi's duties in 





taken over mext seasom by Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza. the mew Italian i: 
conductor engaged by the Metro- : 
politan. Mr. Papi's mame, how- : 
' ever, appears on the roster of the i 
¢ Metropolitan’s comductors for next i 
| season, and an informal statement i 
=: issued from the opera house indi- i 
' cated that he would continue his i 
duthes there : 


winter have been announced by the man- 
agement. In the middle of September a 
new production of “Fidelio,” staged by 
Roller of Vienna, with Héléne Wild- 
briinn in the title réle, will be conducted 
by Bruno Walter. The celebration of 
Weber’s centenary will take place at the 
end of October, and will include a new 
staging of “Euryanthe,” with Lotte Leh- 
mann in the principal réle, Walter con- 
ducting. The Berlin premiére of Puc- 
eini’s “Turandot” is next promised, and 
somewhat later in the season the world- 


premiére of Prokofieff’s “Flaming 
Angel.” Revivals are contemplated of 
the following works: “Lakmé” and 
“Gléckchen des Eremiten” (“Dragons de 
Villars”) by Maillart, both with Maria 
Ivogiin; Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” Pfitzner’s 
“Arme Heinrich,” Cornelius’ “Barber of 
Bagdad,” with Paul Bender, and ‘Hans 
Heiling” by Marschner. A Mozart Cycle 
will include a new production of “Fi- 
garo’s Hochzeit” under Walter, and new 
staging of “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin” 
and “The Ring.” 





Would Revive Synthetic Prelude 





DEDUUDUEUEUODUEU ODE EUET EAE 





ONDON, 


some 


June 21.—‘‘Audiences of 
ago will remember 
with pleasure the cheerful innovation of 
introducing an orchestral program with 
fanfares for various combinations of in- 
struments, adopted by Mr. Eugene 
Goossens at his Queen’s Hall seris,” says 
a writer in the Musical Standard. 

“The idea,” he continues, “of so de- 
veloping this traditional type of cere- 
monial flourish originated, as the pro- 
gram notes of these concerts informed 
us, with Mr. Leigh Henry, for whom the 
fanfares were specially composed by 
Georges Auric, Arnold Bax, Granville 
Bantock, Havergal Brian, Piero Coppola, 
Ernest Bryson, Igor Stravinsky, Erik 
Satie, Manuel De Falla, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, Joseph Holbrooke, Hamilton 
Harty. Julius Herrison, G. Francesco 
Malipiero, F. Balilla Pratella, Francis 
Poulenc, Darius Milhaud, Eugene 
Goossens, Arthur Bliss, Serge Proko- 
fieff. Felix White. Eric Fogg, John Ger- 
rard Williams, Albert Roussel, etc.—a 
goodly showing of the masters of modern 
music. 

“Mr. Leigh Henry has for some time 
past been advocating the development of 


Seasons 


UC 


fanfares—which, as the Goossens 
grams stated, constitute 
synthetic prelude, 


pro- 
‘a new type of 
correspondent to the 
aphorism or epigram in words,’ as an 
intrinsic part of the national Bardic 
Ceremonies of the Gorsedd of Wales. 
The idea has now been adopted and, 
additionally, Mr. Leigh Henry has com- 
posed by special invitation a ‘Fanfare 
for a Cymric Ceremony,’ for trumpet. 
woodwind, harp and strings, which will 
usher in the Royal National Eisteddfod 
of 1926, at Swansea, at the Official Open- 
ing, Arts and Crafts Section. 

“A form so apposite to the legendary 
Welsh sense of pageantry, associated 
with such a symbolic event as the Royal 
National Eisteddfod, should find many 
Welsh appreciators. Wales is becoming 
unique as a country which practically 
honors its own prophets in their own life- 
time. Certainly such ceremonial inno- 
vations should go far to modify the drab- 
ness which became prevalent in Wales 
during the last century. It will be in- 
teresting to note what type of music 
arises from a Welsh idiom expressed in 
such declamatory form, as the Welsh are 
notedly a nation of master-rhetoricians, 
so far as speech goes.” 





SANTA ANA CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES 60 STUDENTS 


Dramatic Department Stages One-Act 
Play—Other Sections Add to Pro- 
gram of Varied Interest 

SANTA ANA, CAL., June 26.—Among 
the musical events marking the close of 
the season here was the graduation con- 





cert of the Santa Ana Conservatory, 
presenting sixty students representing 


the various departments of the school, 
of which D. C. Cianfoni is director. 

The outstanding numbers were “And 
There Was Light,” a one-act play pre- 
sented by Gladys Shafer, head of the 
dramatic department; the Chopin Rondo, 
Op. 73, played by Ruth Turner and June 
Hartman of the piano department; 
Svendsen’s Romance in G, played by 
Georgia B. Walton, and the final trio 
from “Faust,” sung by Holly Lash-Visel, 
soprano, Reginald Taylor, baritone, and 
Ellis Rhodes, tenor and associate di- 
rector. In this operatic excerpt, the 
singers were assisted by Ione Tunison 
Peck of the piano department, Vernon 
Sheppe, flute, Emery Faulkner, clarinet, 
Georgia Walton, violin and W. A. Ax- 
worthy, ’cello. 

Diplomas and grade certificates were 
presented by Dr. William Roberts. The 
students participating in the program 
were Carson Smith, Nellie Mai Chap- 


Gunn, 
bloom, 
Irwin 
Moore, 


Thomas Wright, 
Ruth Turner, Walter 
Couse, Lawrence Lutz, 
James Sullivan. 


Frieden- 
Huntley, 
Kennet 


Portia 





Announced 

June 26.—Rachel Busey 
director of the series of 
morning musicales regularly given in 
the crystal ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel, announces the following artists 
for her course next season: Lucrezia 
Bori, local concert début, and Nikolai 
Orloff, Russian pianist, local début, 
Nov. 9; Albert Spalding, and Karin 
Branzell, local début, Nov. 23; Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor, local début. and Alfred 


Kinsolvying Recitals 
CHICAGO, 
Kinsolving, 


Blumen, pianist, Dec. 7; Wanda Lan- 
dowska and Edward Johnson, Dec. 28; 
Florence Austral and Carl Flesch, Jan. 


11. Miss Kinsolving will direct a series 
of weekly recitals to be given in the 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial! 
Theater, an adjunct of the Art Institute, 
and will also manage a course to be 
given in Orchestra Hall. The engage- 
ments for the latter series include 
Sophie Braslau and Alfred Cortot, Nov. 
10; Claire Dux and Efrem Zimbalist, 
Dec. 1; Guiomar Novaes and John 
Charles Thomas, Jan. 4; Ruth St. Denis, 
Ted Shawn and Company, Feb. 1, and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Feb. 23. 





Cincinnati Fall Pageant to Be Repeated 





man, Chalma Lindsey. Mary Cianfoni, CINCINNATI, June 26.—The Cincinnati 
Emma Richards. Ray Hutchens, Dorothy Fall Pageant, which was a pronounced 
Dula, Zelda Kennon, Ralph Greer, success at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera 
Lawrence Mollica, Colleen Hall, Lucile Theater, will be repeated this year, 
Meyers, Orest Cianfoni, Clayton Lowell, under the direction of Charles G. Miller. 
Herold Fish, Georgia Walton, Mar- The production will be handled in as- 
guerite Wilson, Ruth Newman, Pearl sociation with the Cincinnati Chamber 
Winters, Jerry Tannenbaum, Rowena of Commerce, with Howard Greene as 
Newcomb, Rose Marie Smith, James manager. All the artists engaged are 
Daneri, Simon Plas, Ruth Gardner, Vir- from Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
ginia Lane, Chester Page, Kenneth of New York, and include Irene Pav- 
Prince, Carl Bower, Peggy Warburton, loska of the Chicago Opera, Charles 
Catherine Copeland, Minor Warne, Paul Carver of “The Vagabond King,” Inge- 
Soest, William McCormick, August borg Torrup, Danish dancer who will 
Jansme, John Williams, Doris Rimal, make her first tour of the United States 
Anabel Stang. Welma Wilcox, William next season, Tinia and Belle. dancers. 
Rassmussen, Dorothy Lutz. Allien Lair. and others. The pageant will open on 
Walter Workman, Allen Wisner, Carl Aug. 16. 
war RICE CRENE RIC 
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PROVIDENCE PUBLIC 
HONORS BANDMASTER 
Chorus Sings at Dedicatory 


Program — Singer 
Makes Début 


By N. Bissell Pettis 
PROVIDENCE, June 26.—The Providenc: 


Festival Chorus of 300 members, Jom 
B. Archer, conductor, and a band of 26 
local musicians participated im a mesica 
program of a high orded im Roger Wi 
liams Park on Sunday afternoon, Jum 
20.. The event, which called togethe 
an audience of thousands of persons ©! 
Providence and the State of Rhock 
Island, was a testimonial to a note: 
bandmaster, the late David Wali: 
kKeeves, in whose memory a marble four 
tain was unveiled and dedicated. 

The dedicatory services were precede 
by the concert program, the opening, 
number being Mr. Reeve's own “Co 
Wellington” March, played by the han 
under the leadership of ndward M. Fa 
The second number, the overture “Fest 
by Leutner, also by the band, was cm 
ducted by George C. Bell. “The World 


Adventures,” by Converse, was admira 
bly sung by the Festival Chorus. Th 
“Hallelujah” Chorus from “Messiah 


sung by the Festival Chorus with accon 
paniment by the band, was a telling fea 


ture of the concert, Jules Jordan, Rhod 
Island composer, conducting. 
A memorial address, eulogistic of Mr 


Reeves, delivered by George W. Ga 
diner, was followed by the playing, b 
the band, of Mr. Reeves’ “Second Cor 


necticut Regiment” March. This wa 
led by Roswell H. Fairman, bandmast« 
of Providence. 

Mary Howard Remington, a young 


Providence soprano, recently returne 
from a period of study in Philadelphi: 
made a highly successful début at « 
recital in the Providence Plantation 
Club on the evening of Friday, June 1+ 


She was assisted by William Truesdak 
Cameron, harpist, and Maybelle Bair 
accompanist. Miss Remington's pr 


inclodineg 
French and PEmnelis 
aria from “The Magi 
Flute,” the Waltz from “Romeo a 
Juliet” and “Caro Nome,” she reveale 
a well trained voice of much promise 
powerful, moreover, for so young 

singer, and of marked flexibility. She 
was repeatedly recalled by a distinctly 
friendly audience. Before going 1t 
Philadelphia, Miss Remington was 


gram was an ambitious one, 
number of arias, 
songs. In the 


pupil of Geneva Jefferds Chapmar 
Providence. 
i// the material w MUSICAI AM BEI 
copyrighted and may be reproduce 
hen prope credit is given 





European Musical Festivals 
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Reme Foresees Opera House 


Wanchimg Nero's Palace 


—_ Jume 12.—Pietro Mas- 
«2gmi has expressed a hope 
that Premier Mussolini's plans 
fer resterime the splendor oi 
Impertal Rome will include pro- 
msuam fer a great opera house, 
situated mear the Colosseum and 
amd the Theater of Marcellus. 
Wascagni,, composer of “Caval- 
kota Rusticana,” im a recent inter- 
raw, stated his belief that the 
Fascist visiem should embody noth- 
mg less tham a “Teatro Imperiale” 
tiatt would cast imto the shade by 
its size and elaborateness all the 


Sruriuges of antiquity 


COLLEGLANS IN CONCERTS 


Musiimegum Faculty and Students Take 
Part im Spring Events 


Naw Comcurn, Omm, June 27.—Strains 
musi by the immortals has blended 
th the usual stir of commencement 
miiwitnes this year at Muskingum Col- 
eee. Several recitals and concerts have 
vem 2 feature of the spring season. 
Wary Faye Wymer gave a senior re- 
tall, giving semgs by Handel, Pergolesi, 
Viezart amd otiers. 
Robert RR Sawhill, baritone, gave a 
megram im which works of Handel, 
ordi, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. Schumanm and moderns were 





Ruy Amdersom Stone, of the music 
aculliy,, fave 2 piane program on June 1. 
Tie ammual violim festival, under the 
rextiom of W. W. Gray, consisted of 
Ww) programs symphonic music, in- 
uimge Schubert’: “Unfinished” Sym- 


phomy,, Tehailtovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
Saimnt-~Siaéos “Damse Macabre,” Bee- 


home) = 


ortolanus” Overture, Sibelius’ 
himlkeondiza and ether works. 
Tie spring choral concert under the 
atom of Thomas H. Hamilton, took the 
mm of a choral presentation of Gou- 
nods “Faust.” with the following solo- 
sts: Faust. Martin Thompson; Me- 
pert Saw hill: Vale ntine, 
fagene Wartim; Warguerite, Julie Rive 
ange, and Stiefel, Mary Faye Wymer. 
Tie commencement concert was given 
the Women’s Glee Club under the 
» of Howard Ralston and the 
: » Club umder T. H. Hamilton, 
nssisted by Alfonse Prieto, tenor, who 
sume 2 group of Mexican folk-songs; 
ie Rive Lange, soprano, and George 
kam Cameron, pianist. 
Tihe first comcert of the summer session 
wes givem Jume 24 by the Haydn String 





Quartet eof Columbus, Vera Watson 
owning. first violim; Elsie Herkenhoff, 
som vwielim: J. Howard Sher, viola: 
Like Rohe, ‘cello. They performed 


cis of Beethoven, Boecherini, Haydn, 

rmnger and Grier 

Tie artists” course for next year in- 

nies Donald Tovey, pianist; Arthur 

Kratt,, temer, and the Letz Quartet. 
Tmemas H. HAMILTON. 
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Milan Hears Ferrigni's “Saint Francis’ 
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Mario Ferrigni and a Scene from His Opera 


} igre June 15.—The Bagni Ricci 
+ Company recently gave a perform- 
ance of Mario Ferrigni’s opera “Santo 
Francesco,” a colorful work with a 
libretto of poetic appeal. The work had 
previously been given in a number of 
Italian cities including Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Florence, Brescia, Como and 
Bergamo. 








“Santo Francesco,” Recently Sung in Milan 


The opera has a strong appeal for the 
devout, as it includes scenes in which 
Saint Francis cures a leper and in which 
he gives words of counsel to the people. 
The character of the famed Saint of 
Assisi, who has been for ages popular 
with poets and musicians, lives in telling 
style in this work. There is also a love 
interest, in which the feminine character 
of Chiara plays the leading role. 





Ziegler Advises Novel Debut Programs 





f gogers ZIEGLER, Swiss pianist, was 
a passenger on a recent Continent 
bound liner, on his way to a number oi 
European concert engagements, among 
the most important or which is an ap- 
pearance as the only pianist at the 
Salzburg Festival. He will attend other 
festivals with a view to finding inter- 
esting novelties. From the middle of 
June until the middle of September Mr. 
Ziegler holds a master class in Berne, 
Switzerland. 

“During my stay in America,” said 
Mr. Ziegler just before sailing, “I have 
followed with deep interest the excep- 
tional opportunities and advantages 
America, through its great institutions 
and foundations, is offering earnest stu- 
dents of music. These advantages cer- 
tainly surpass anything of the kind that 
Europe has brought forth. 

“I do think, however, that in America 
too little importance is attached to the 
question of equipping débutants for their 
competition with the _ well-established 
virtuosi. It is surely not surprising that 
the newcomer to the platform, playing, 
for instance, the ‘Appassionata,’ Chopin 
Etudes and so on, cannot arouse interest 
with either public or press. How can he 


compete favorably with an experienced 
artist who has been playing these works 
in public tor years, even though his 
mus.cal qualities and technical facilities 
are similar? Do so many pedagogues 
still really believe that musiciansnip ana 
technic can only be deveioped through 
the medium of the same few standard 
compositions that music students are be 
ing driven through again and again?” 

Mr. Ziegler adm:ts that it is an abso- 
lute necessity for all musicians to know 
this music. But—and especially does 
this concern the débutant, he says—there 
one’s initiative should not stop. 

“All too many young pianists hardly 
become acquainted with the enormous 
and noteworthy literature of past and 
present times,” he states. “I am con- 
vinced that after a pupil has acquired 
a thorough technical foundation and a 
keen understanding of the standard 
works, it is of major importance for him 
to have a répertoire enabling him to 
build a program that will, in itself, at- 
tract the attention necessary for such 
an occasion as a début.” 

Mr. Ziegler will return to New York 
at the end of September. He promises 
to bring unfamiliar old and new music 
for his programs and for his pupils. 





Artists Appear in Wichita 

WIcHITA, KAN., June 26.—A large and 
eager audience greeted the faculty and 
students of the Wichita College of Mu- 
sic and Dramatic Art on a recent Satur- 
day night, the occasion being’ the 
twentieth annual commencement of this 
institution. Theodore Lindberg, founder 
of the College and its president, pre- 
sented diplomas to Hortense Rhedes of 
Maize, Sara Silverwood of Muivane, 
Gladys Holder of Marion and Marcella 
Harrell of Sawyer. The annual faculty 
concert of Friends University School of 
Music was held in Alumni Hall recently. 
Those appearing on the program were 
Susie Ballinger Newman, pianist; Ruth 
Andrews, soprano; Duff Middleton, vio- 
linist; Margaret Joy, pianist, and Roy 
Campbell, tenor and dean of the school 
of music. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Myrland Campbell and Amy Law. 
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Kansas Students Give Concerts 
WIcHiTA, KAN., June 26.—Students of 
the Wichita College of Music and Dra- 
matic Art appeared in recital recently, 
the following being the performers: Ada 
Wilk, Dorothy Finley, Nellie Kessler, 





Mrs. John Dunkelberger, Donald Wet 
more, Eva Jenner, Sara Silverwood. 
Mrs. C. M. Jacques has presented the 
following students in recital: Dora 
Yazell, Doris Shutts, Marguerite 
Jacques, Max Brinnon, Eleanor Lee 
Shook, Aileen Crandell, Virginia Keat- 
ing, Virginia Hazelton, Juanita Sidles, 
Rose Shacklett, Shirley Wood, Ernestine 
Hancock, Dorothy Greenamyer.  Ger- 
trude McCormack Seaman presented 
pupils—Leola Brazier and Ellen Gar- 
rison, sopranos, assisted by Dorothy 
Jane Underhill, solo dancer in a private 
recital. = < 


Elsa Alsen Engaged as Soloist 


Elsa Alsen has been engaged as solo- 
ist with the Rochester Symphony in 
February. Mme. Alsen, among other or- 
chestral engagements, will also appear 
with the Cleveland Orchestra in Buffalo 
and again in Cleveland, early in Novem- 
ber and immediately after her return 
from the Pacific Coast. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Guy C. Allen, 
director of music at Lander College, 
Greenwood. S. C., is holding summer 
classes in Birmingham. 
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Life-Saving Medal for Woman 
Vusician 


: MEDAL has recently been 
; awarded to a French woman 
musician who has rescued eight 
persons from drowning, the Paris 
Herald _ reports. The heroic 
woman is Mme. Paule de Cock, a 
teacher of the violin and piano by 
profession. Mme. de Cock, the 
president of La Société Parisienne 
de Sauvetage, first showed re- 
markable heroism when, as a gir! 
of sixteen, she saved the lives of 
two children. Since then she has 
rescued from certain death men, 
? women and children. Her latest 
: feat was achieved last July, when 
she braved the waters of the Seine, 
fully clothed, to save a litth girl 


COMPETITION PROHIBITED 


War Department Forbids Encroachment 
Upon Civilians’ Territery 


WASHINGTON, June 26—Army regu- 
lations now contain a provision which 
will remove all army bands and 
musical organizations from competition 
with civilian musicians, according to an 
announcement by the War Department 
For several years complaints have been 
made by civilian bands and orchestras 
against service organizations which 
were detailed for various occasions, when 
the engagements, it is claimed, would 
otherwise have been given the former. 
Following is the regulation covering the 
use of army musical organizations: 
“Hereafter no enlisted man in the ac- 
tive service of the United States Army 
shall be detailed, ordered or permitted t 
leave his post to engage in any pursuit 
business or performance in civil life 
for emolument, hire or otherwise, when 
the same shall interfere with the cus- 
tomary employment and regular en- 
gagement of local civilians im the re- 
spective arts, trades or professions. In- 
suring compliance with the spirit of this 
prohibition, in so far as it applies to 
army bands, neither the mere assertion 
that it is not intended to employ othe 
musicians nor the fact that the army 
bands are to furnish musk without 
emolument should be accepted.” 


A. T. M. 





Fannie Charles Dillon Pupils Please In 
Los Angeles Recitals 


Los ANGELES, June 26—Pupils im 
piano and composition of Fannie Charles 
Dillon gave delightful recitals at Miss 
Dillon’s new residence on June 13 and 
19. The piano playing of Marie Lohl- 
ker, Almanel Sprong and Ivy Meldrum 
Campbell was outstanding among the 
pianists appearing. Among her compo- 
sition students, the work of Elizabeti 
Phillips was especially to be admired 
Other excellent numbers were written 
by Isabel Ischo, Alice N. Barnard, Mor- 
ris Browda, Martha Molenrich and Iris 
Kuhnle. Excellent vocal students of 
Edith Norton, George Schultetsky and 
Otto Morando, assisted im these pro- 
grams in songs written by various pu- 
pils of Miss Dillon. Evelyn Pickrell. 
assisted in an interesting “Ballade” for 
violin by Elizabeth Phillips. In addition 
to her private classes and others at Los 
Angeles High School, Miss Dillon heads 
the harmony and musical composition 
at the Institute of Musical Art, of which 
Dr. Alexes Kall is director. T. R. G 


Organists Hold Convention in Les 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, June 26.—Some 300 or- 
ganists from various centers on the Pa- 
cific Coast met in Pasadena for their 
second annual convention on June 21 
The delegates were given an official wel- 
come in the First Methodist Church, 
where addresses were made by Franklin 
B. Cole, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors: J. B. Coulston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pasadena, and 
Mrs. William J. Carr, president of the 
Fine Arts Club of Pasadena, Charles M 
Courboin, who is conducting a summer 


course at the University of California 
was the first recitalist in the four-day 


conclave. Other prominent artists were 
scheduled for programs, with an extem- 
porizing contest as a special feature 
The convention is sponst read b vy the 
Southern California Chapter f the 
American Guild of Organists, aided by 
the Fine Arts Club of Pasadena and the 
Pasadena Chamber of Commerce 
H. D.C 
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ROOSEVELT RECITALS 


Mary Garden Will Open Series in Only 
New York Appearance 


Mary Garden will sing before a New 
York audience for the first time in five 
years, on Oct. 23, at the opening of the 
annual series of recitals in the Hotel 
Roosevelt. According to announcement, 
this will be Miss Garden’s only New 
York appearance during the forth- 
coming season. She will give a “popu- 
lar program,” supported by Geza de 
Kresz, a new Hungarian violinist. 

The series of Roosevelt recitals in- 
cludes three other programs to be given 
en alternate Saturday afternoons be- 
tween Nov. 6 and Dec. 4. On the former 
date Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and 
Roszi Varady, ‘cellist of the Salzburg 
Festival, will give a costume program 
featuring Spanish music. Nov. 20 will 
mark the season’s first New York ap- 
pearance of Esther Dale, with Albert 
Spalding, in a program including sev- 
eral numbers for voice with violin ob- 
bligato. The series will close with some- 
what of an innovation in which Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera, will appear with George 
Gershwin in a program which includes 
a group of Gershwin songs. 





Middleton Active This Summer 


Arthur Middleton will appear in con- 
cert with Paul Althouse in Reading, 
Penna., on Dec. 9 next. Mr. Middleton’s 
season is again extended this summer 
by concert and teaching activities at the 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, and vari- 
ous summer dates. He will sing in Chi- 
cago, and before taking a vacation after 
his performance in Des Moines, lowa, 
on Aug. 29, will appear in “The Birth 
of the Messiah,” to be given al fresco 
with scenery and costumes on the Iowa 
State Fair Grounds. Mr. Middleton will 
appear with Paul Althouse in Detroit 
m Nov. 9, and at Washburn College, 
Topeka, at the beginning of the academic 
year, in October. 





Helen Chase Heard as Accompanist 


Helen Chase was accompanist for the 
solo numbers of Richard Hale and the 
duet sung by Anna Case and Mr. Hale 
im their joint recital given recently in 
Seranton. Miss Chase arranged and 
accompanied an interesting program for 
the Central Park Riding Club at Arrow- 
head Inn, at which several of her pupils 
participated. Among other engage- 
ments Miss Chase has fulfilled recently 
as accompanist were the musicales given 
in New York by La Ferne Ellsworth, 
Nanette Guilford, Mr. Hale and Rafaelo 
Diaz. She also played at miscellaneous 
programs in New York and Brooklyn. 





Rebert Steel Will Make Recital Début 


Robert Steel, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera who has recently had success in 
Naples and other Italian cities in opera, 
will make his recital début in Town 
Hall on Oct. 10. He is now in Italy, 
coaching with Pasquale Amato, and will 
return to the United States on Aug. 1. 
Frank La Forge is arranging his pro- 
gram and will play the accompaniments 
for his New York recital. Mr. Steel 
is a Philadelphian, a graduate of Cornell 
University, and twenty-five years old. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings in Europe 


Ethelynde Smith, traveling in Eu- 
rope, gave recitals at The Hague on 
April 30; Holland on May 11; Borne- 
mouth, England, on May 29, under Sir 
Dan Godfrey. Miss Smith was sched- 
uled to sail for America on July 1. 
She toured three weeks in Germany, two 
in Holland and, has spent sometime in 
London, where she gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on June 9. 





Orville Harrold to Tour With Manhattan 
Opera Company 


Orville Harrold, American tenor for- 
merly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will tour this season with the 
Manhattan Opera Company, of which 
Frank T. Kintzing is managing director. 
Mr. Harrold will be heard in “Pagliacci,” 
“Rigaletto,” “La Bohéme” and other op- 





OPENING AT AN BASTERN CONSERVATORY 
FOR PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
ADDRESS A.B.C., MUSICAL AMERICA. 


eras in Winen he appeared successfully 
with the Metropolitan, Chicago, London 


and other opera companies. Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese soprano, will continue 
with the Manhattan forces, appearing 
in ‘Madama Butterfly” and in the new 


opera by Aldo Franchetti, “Namiko 
San,” which was given its world 
premiére last season by the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company. Mme. Miura and 
Mr. Harrold will figure as associate 
stars in the Manhattan tour, their 
performances scheduled for alternate 
nights. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, 
headed by Andreas Pavley, will also fea- 
ture practically all performances of the 
organization. 


BROOKLYN LIKES OPERA 








Graziano-Lauro Scores in “La 


Forza Del Destino” 


A performance of “La Forza del 
Destino” was given in the Brooklyn, 
Academy of Music on June 19 under 
the auspices of the Italian journal, Bol- 
letino Della Sera. 

Beatrice Vero, as Donna Leonora, dis- 
closed a musical voice, which improved 
as the opera progressed, and a magnetic 
personality. Nono Graziano-Lauro re- 
affirmed the good impression he made 
in the same auditorium two weeks earlier 
in “La Bohéme.” The timbre of his 
voice is lovely, and he sings in good 


Nono 


style. Alberto Terrasi was excellent as 
Don Carlo. 
Others in the cast were A. Piltzer, 


who was a very good Preziosilla; G. 
Dalle Molle, Frank Loforese, Giuseppe 
and Giuseppina La Puma, O. Mollino, 
G. Montalto and A. Del Monte. 
Edoardo Lebegott conducted. The hall 
was crowded, the applause vo 
» 2 me 





Helen Traubel Re-engaged for Stadium 


Helen Traubel, St. Louis dramatic so- 
prano whose New York début was made 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Lewisohn Stadium last summer, has 
been re-engaged by the Stadium Con- 
certs Committee as a soloist in a special 
Wagner program which Frederick Stock 
will conduct in August. Miss Traubel’s 
autumn bookings include an appearance 
with the St. Louis Symphony and one 
with the New York Philharmonic in 
Carnegie Hall. 





Pupils of Mme. Blazejewicz-Ullman 


Through a typographical error, the 
names of four pupils who appeared at 
the last recital of Mme. Blazejewicz- 
Ullman, a notice of which apeared in 
the June 9 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
were omitted. These students were 
Clarissa, Minnie and Harold Sklansky 
and Silvia Hirschhorn. 





Marjory Jervis Plays at American 
Institute 


Marjory Jervis, pianist, was presented 
by Miss Nugent in a recital in the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
June 14. Miss Jervis played with tech- 
nical facility and mature conception, a 
program including a movement from a 
Haydn Sonata, a Scherzo by Beethoven, 
and numbers of MacDowell, Tchaikov- 
sky, C. P. E. Bach, Heller and Scott. 





Branzell Rests Between Opera Seasons 


Karin Branzell, Swedish contralto, 
managed to snatch a short vacation in 
Bechtesgaden, in the Bavarian Alps, be- 
tween her Berlin opera season and her 
departure for South America, where 
she has been engaged for the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires. Mme. Branzell 
has been re-engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera for 1926-27. Her concert tour 
is limited to the months of November 
and December, 1926. 





Diaz Appears in First Performances 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, is making a habit of 
first performances. Last month he was 
the first artist to appear in the newly- 
opened San Antonio City Auditorium; 
two weeks ago he was the first artist 
to be engaged as soloist by the new 
Choral Society at Greenwich, Conn., and 
he was engaged to appear as leading 
tenor in the first presentation of “Shane- 
wis” in the Hollywood Bowl. 


MUSICALE IS ENJOYED 
La Forge-Berimen Studios Present 
Artists in Aeolian Hall 


A summer school concert was given 
under the direction of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Berumen in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of June 16. The pro- 
gram was thoroughly interesting and 
enjoyable, and its presentation was 
professional in its polish and confidence. 

Gretchen Altpeter sang Faccio’s “Am- 
leto” and the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
tastefully and with style. She was later 
heard to advantage with Manlio Ovidio, 
a rich-voiced baritone, in “La ci darem” 


from “Don Giovanni.” Erin Ballard 
brought thoughtful musicianship and 
considerable technic to bear upon 
the “Etude Heéroique” of Leschetizky, 
and the Romance and Concert 
Waltz of La Forge. Erma De Mott 


gave an artistic account of “Depuis k 
jour,” and Charlotte Mehringer did well 
with an aria from “Nadeschda.” Flora 
Bell negotiated the floridities of “Una 
voce poco fa” with gratifying success, 
and Gil Valeriano distinguished himsel! 
in a group of Schubert, Debussy and 
Panella, winning especial applause for 
the last-named’s “Espanolita” and for 
“Carmé,” a Neapolitan folk-song 
Db. S. L. 


Hilger Trio Gives European Concerts 


The Hilger Chamber Music Trio left 
America in January and up till May 
has given forty concerts through Hol- 
land, Austria, Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The three sisters wil 
return to the United States about Christ 
mas. Before the trio sailed last fall it 
had given thirty-five concerts in Amer 
ica. 


Josephine Forsyth Concludes Season 


Among the cities where Josephine 
Forsyth has appeared are Detroit, 
Louisville, Kansas City, Bridgeport, 


Albany, Milwaukee, Warren, Lynn, Mon- 
treal. Huntington, Burlington, Cincin- 
nati, Niles and Annapolis. Miss For- 
syth has won success in an original form 
of entertainment which she styles “Lyric 
Thoughts of Twilight.” 





Hughes to Begin Season at Bucknell 


Recent bookings for Edwin Hughes, 
pianist, includes recitals in Albany and 
Troy, N. Y. Mr. Hughes will begin his 
season with a concert at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa., on Nov. 5, 
appearing shortly after in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, in a two-piano recital with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. 


Marion Talley Engaged for New Rochelle 


Marion Talley has been engaged to 
give a recital in New Rochelle, N. Y.., 
next fall, by Veronica Govers, manager 
of the Young Peoples’ Subscription Con- 
certs of that city. Miss Talley will 
appear on a course which also calls for 
appearances by Frances Nash, Pablo 
Casals and Richard Hale. 





House to Sing In Ninth Symphony 


In the performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony to be given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony, led by Henri 
Verbrugghen, in New Orleans on Jan. 
31 under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society, Judson House will be the 
tenor soloist. 





Percy Hemus to Broadcast English Songs 


Percy Hemus, baritone, will sing a 
program derived from English com- 
posers, among them Sullivan and Dr. 
Arne, in the Edison Hour to be broad- 
cast from Station WRNY on July 13 at 
8.30. 





Rivoli and Rialto Programs Please 


That American institution which is 


the delight of young and old—the 
circus—is glorified by the Rivoli stage 
attraction, Frank -Cambria’s “Circus 
Week” show, this week. This is an 
abridged edition of the five-ring 
“World’s Greatest Show,” with Allen 
Raymond cracking the whip as ring- 
master. Appearing are performers 


with established names in the circus and 
vaudeville worlds, among whom are 


Franklyn D’Amore, acrobat; Foster and 
Peggy, man and trained dog; Spencer 


and Beach, the “Cownmt amd the Baron 


Delano Dell, tallivinmom mam; Dam Hol 
Southern bieckiace oimstrel; Cark 
Circes; tthe Six Hassams, famou 


Arabian acrobats and whirlwind dan 
ing dervishes. There is 2 pomy balle: 
brass band, parade, steam calliope an: 
other adjuncts of a swreenough circus 


Henry &. Murtagh plays “The Anima 
Fair” at the ervam. The Rialto pr 
gram inchodes the “Marta” Overtur 
played by the orchestra umder Max 
mikan Pilser, amd «a prologue t 
“Variety” by Caesar Nesi and Glen 


Eliyn, accompanied by the Rialto String, 


Ensemble 


IN NEW YORK STUDICS 


Walter Leary gave his last 
recital of the seasom om Jume 13 
a considerable gatherimg of friends 
Dan Wimtermute, temor, was heard ir 
songs by Schubert. Del Riego and Dunn 








wpils 
ef Or 


and Ahce Smith, soprame, im mumbers 
of Hageman and Rogers. Margare 


Vogel sang sopram 
Itaian and English; Harold Fernald 
bass, works of Hamdéel, Burleigh an: 
McGill; Beatrie Brooks, soprano, song: 
by Ronald, Gounod and Spress, and Ger 
trode Kanter, comtralitn, muambers »b 
Rossi, Brahms, Galloway and Strickland 
It was a most enjoyable affair, im whi 


somes im German 


the talem displayed was far above th: 
average J. D 
“* * 
Lotice Howe the LKlibansk, 
Studio has teem chosem tm create th 


Framke Harling’s 
eeD River,” which Wi 


prima domma rék af 
new jazz opera, “T 


have its first presemtatiom om Sept. 2 
n Philadelphia and later at the Imperial 
Theater in New York City. It will be a 


Hopkins pradwuctiom 
Artists from the stiudm are 
their activities Block made a 
successful appearance with the Peace 
Chab. She was ome of the artists of the 
Francis Wikeom cekbratiom im the Hotel 
Commodore on Jume 132. Miss Bleck will 
sing with the Goldmam Band om Ju 
14. She has also just beem emgaged as 
contralto soloist tihe Holy Trimity 
Lutheran Church im New York. 

Helen Eastman gave a successful con- 
cert m Berlm N. has been 
engaged as soloist f Calvary 
Church, New York City Limee Pun 
shon is substituting im the Reformed 
Church of Hark She is to be 
tralto soloist of the Fifth Avenue Pres 
byterian Church darime July and 
August. Wiviean Hart is fillimg a week’s 
engagement at the Stamey Theater, At- 
lantic City. Cyril Pitts broadcasted con- 
certs over Statiom WEAF om June 18 
and June 27. and over WJZ om Jume 15. 

Lotta Madden makes several appear- 
ances with the Goldmam Band during the 
summer. Amma Prim is mow singing at 
Grace Chane! 

Laura Townmskey McCoy 


cuntinuing 
Fammye 


ihe 


tine 


con- 


was listed as 


soloist at the Teachers” Comvention in 
St. Pani. 
Among new simgers who have joined 


Mr. Kitbansky's stadia is Paul Simmons, 


St. Louis baritone 





David Zakish Wil] Held Sammer Class 

Dawid Zalish will bold a summer class 
from July 35 to Aww his studio. 
Among those of hm pupils who have 
been heard im comeert are Ethel Katz. 
Pearl Weis, Ada Leadow. Hilda Lichten- 
feld and George Bagrash. Others wh: 
will play Ieter are Ade Kugelmass. 
Dorothy Lewis and Lilliam Meyerson 


Mr. Zalish will give @ recital im the fal] 


1S mm 





Fiorence Bowes Appears im Paris 


Florence Bowes. sopramea, was re- 
engaged as soloist at the American 
Cathedral im Part: im the course of her 
sojourn there. Miz: Bowes sang, in- 
cidentally, at the hoo of Mrs. John 
Adams Drake, am Agmericam resident in 
Paris, with Amtom Bilotti. pianist. who 


is a protege of Mrs. Drake's. 





Amy Evans te Sime at Stadium 

Amy Evams, 2 Welsh soprame who is 
now concertizmge im England, will re- 
turn to this coumtry mm time to fulfil] two 
engagements at the Stedium concerts 
this summer. Miss Evans will be heard 
in the Verdi Requiem and im Beethoven's 
Ninth Sympheay 
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Yolanda Méré has been booked for 
two appearances with the Cleveland Or- 
cnestra next season. 

. 7. ” 


Mildred Dilling, who is spending the 
summer in Europe, will play for the 
Chaminade Club of Brooklyn in one of 
the Club’s winter concerts. 

* * * 


Ceeil Arden of the Metropolitan Opera 
(ompany has been engaged to give a 
recital next fall at the California State 
Normal School. 

* * * 


Lee Pattison, of the Maier-Pattison 
ombination, will give a series of four 
recital talks at Lake Forest, IIl., begin- 

ng the last week in June. 

* * * 

The Hilger Trio, at present on tour 
n Europe, will appear for the first time 
at Chambersburg, Penna., Wilson Col- 
ege when they return in January. 

* * * 


Josephine Forsyth has been booked to 
appear in her costume recitals before 
the York Music Club on Nov. 26 and the 
Iris Club in Lancaster on Nov. 27. 

* * * 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will sing 
leading roles in “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “La Juive” and “Madama 
Butterfly” in Berlin, Hamburg and other 
European cities. 

* * «* 

Mischa Levitzki will interrupt his 
summer vacation to appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on July 
27 at the Sesquicentennial exposition 
n Philadelphia. 

& bd * 

Thelma Given, who is summering in 
Provincetown, Mass., has been engaged 
for a recital in Newburgh, N. Y., on 
Nov. 8. On Nov. 23 she will play in 
Paterson, N. Y. 

. * * 

Cecile de Horvath, pianist, has just 
been engaged to appear at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Penna., on Jan. 
%. Miss de Horvath’s Eastern dates are 
ow booked by Concert Direction Annie 
Friedberg. 

Se 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, appeared 
is soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
n the evening of June 29. The orches- 


tra was under Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
luctor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
* * * 


Marie Sundelius will give a series of 
three recitals at Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Penna., in October. On 
Nov. 2 she will give a recital in Louis- 

lle, Ky., with Hans Kindler as assist- 
ng artist. 

* * . 

\mong announced bookings for Edwin 
Swain next season are a return engage- 
ment in Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penna., Dec. 3; an appearance at the 
University of Syracuse, Dec. 9, and a 
return date with the Chaminade Club in 
Brooklyn on April 6. 


OD cn 


Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan, will make his first appearance 
in St. Louis next season, where he has 
been engaged through his manager, 
Annie Friedberg, to appear in a pair of 
concerts with the St. Louis Symphony 
in January under Rudolph Ganz. 

* * * 

The Russian Symphonic Choir will en- 
tertain the teachers of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota at their respective annual 
conventions next fall in Milwaukee and 
St. Paul. Basile Kibalchich, its conduc- 
tor, will lead several symphony concerts 
of the Prague Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Czechoslovakia, in July and August. 

i ae 


Florence Austral, soprano, who made 
her début in America a year ago at the 
Cincinnati Festival, has been re-signed 
for next year. Edward Johnson has also 
been re-engaged. Lotte Leonard, lieder 
singer, will make her American début in 
the same city next May 2, singing in the 
Beethoven Mass and “Sleepers, Awake!” 

* ok * 

Helen Stanley has been engaged for 
a recital in Bar Harbor on Aug. 21, in 
the series of concerts given each season 
by Mrs. Henry Dimock of Washington, 
D. C. Lambert Murphy, who is spend- 
ing the summer in Munsonville, N. H., 
was also been engaged by Mrs. Dimock 
for a recital in Bar Harbor on Aug. 28. 

a * * 

Next season bookings for artists un- 
der the management of Beckhard and 
Macfarlane, Inc., include engagements 
for Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, and Wey- 
land Echols, tenor, in Mansfield, Penna., 
on Nov. 5 and March 11 respectively. 
Elly Ney, pianist, who will spend the 


early part of next season in Europe, 
will return to America the first of 


January and will play in Erie, Penna., 
on Jan. 11. 
* * ce 

Among the music courses on which the 
Russian Symphonic Choir is booked to 
appear next season are those in Cham- 
bersburg, Penna.; Johnstown, Penna.; 
Lima, Ohio; Detroit; Evanston, IIL; 
Oak Park, Ill.; Peoria, Ill.; St. Louis; 
Springfield, Mo.; Wichita, Kan.; Den- 
ver; San Francisco; Los Angeles; San 


Antonio; Memphis and Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Baltimore; 


Watertown, N. Y.; Erie, Penna.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and many others, as well 
as numerous appearances as special sea- 
son attractions. 

* * * 

At a Wagnerian concert to be given 
next season at the Eastman Theater, in 
Rochester, Arthur Middleton will sing 
leading baritone solos in the excerpts 
presented. In December, Mr. Middleton 
makes his “annual pilgrimage” to Chi- 
cago to sing in “Messiah” for the Apollo 
Club of that city, with whom he has 
already sung more than a dozen return 
engagements. Concerts scheduled for 
Mr. Middleton are in Reading, and 
Paterson, N. J., and additional joint re- 
citals with Paul Althouse in Detroit and 





Marie Rappold to Sing at Ocean Grove 


Marie Rappold has been engaged to 
e've a recital in Ocean Grove Auditorium 
July 24. Mme. Rappold will defer 
r departure for Europe in order to 
this engagement. She will intro- 
ice unfamiliar arias by old English 
nposers, which, as far as is known, 
ve never been sung in the United 
ites. These arias were received with 
thusiasm during the Canadian tour, 
ch she has just completed. 





rs. . Hill’s 


Che last in the series of concerts given 
advanced pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill 
s heard in Chickering Hall on June 
when six artists sang to the admir- 
e accompaniments of Anca Seidlova. 
rothea Brandt, mezzo-soprano, gave 
e Nil” by Leroux and Strickland’s 
fy Lover’s a Fisherman.” Her pianis- 
no and legato were notably good. Anna 
1udt, lyric soprano, won approval for 
ewe’s “Niemand Hat’s Gesehn,” which 

sang daintily. Ruth I. Leard re- 
led a flexible soprano to advantage in 


Artists Give Fine Musicale 


zart’s “Alleluja,” and joined with 
iry G. Leard, her sister, in Harriet 


ire’s duet, “Good Night.” The latter 
ge Massenet’s “Les Larmes” with 
thos and dramatic fervor, and her de- 


ery of MacFayden’s “Lullaby” was 
oth and resonant. Georgianna 


in Lancaster, Penna. 
Moore, soprano, gave Terry’s “Early 
News,” charmingly. J. Adele Puster 


was much applauded for numbers by La 
Forge, Gambogi and others. Trios by 
the Misses Brandt, Staudt and Mary 
Leard were distinguished by sensitive 
blending, good phrasing and qualities 
that were generally pleasurable.. 
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Lida Berry Pupils Play in Maysville 


MAYSVILLE, Ky., June 26.—Piano 
pupils of Lida Berry gave a recital in 
the Woman’s Club Building on the eve- 
ning of June 15. Miss Berry began the 
program with Thelma Robinson in the 
duet, “Parade of the Amazons” by 
Morrison. Those appearing were Beat- 
rice Lee, Ellen Lloyd, Charlotte and El- 
myra Pawsat, Harris Walker, Robert 
Pogue Harrison, Nancye Peed, Frances 
Gaither, Anna Rozan, Lillian Hutchison, 
Mary Helen Barrett, Frances Newell, 
Margaret Dulin, Mary Florence Dodson, 
Katherine Cooper, Jean Weis, Violet 


Maddox, Isabella Hays, Edith Young, 
Thirza Cole, Catherine Fee and Allene 
Hardymon. 

Leary Sings at Lake Erie Commence- 


ment 


PAINEVILLE, OHIO, June 26.—The com- 
mencement concert of the Lake Erie 
College Glee Club was given in Memorial! 


Hall on June 11. The soloist was 
Walter Leary, whose rich baritone voice 
artistic delivery and pleasimg per- 
sonality won him a host of admirers 
The Glee Club, under Nellie Spemcer. 
sang numbers of Wagner, Parker 
Strauss, Foster, and the “Golden Prince” 
cantata by Hadley, with Mr. Leary tak- 
ing the solos. The singer was als: 
heard in two groups. his was 
excellent, and his diction good. The ac- 
companists were Beatrice Kibler and 
Charlotte Moehle. 
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W.S. Brady Sails with 
Pupils for Summer of 
Work and Play Abroad 


























Photo by 


W. S. Brads 


William S. Brady, the well-known New 


Nohdowe 


York teacher of singing, 
Berlin on June 30, 
number of his 
Europe. Immediately upon landing Mz 
Brady will go with his party to Munic 
where he will teach a summer class from 


sailed on the 
accompanied br a 
pupils, for a 


summer T 


July 12 to Aug. 14. Having beem the 
first American teacher to resume mou 
sical relations with Germany after the 
war, Mr. Brady is very popular m the 
Bavarian capital. 

Among Mr. Brady's pupils now sime 
ing in opera in Europe who « study 


with him in Munich are Katherim 
Meisle of the Chicago, Los Angeles ané 
San Francisco opera companies, Leone 
Kruse, who recently made a marked suc 
cess as Donna Anna in “Don Giovam 
at the Munich Opera, Lawrence W 
of the Munich Opera, Eyvind Laholn 
the Wiesbaden Opera, Sybil Richardser 
of the Essen Opera, and Christina Va 
and Herbert Sargent, both of 
been making operatic appearances = 
Italy during the past winter 

At the conclusion of his summer 
class, Mr. Brady will spend a few weeks 
traveling before paying a visit to Paris 
en route for home. He will sail @ 
Sept. 1, to re-open his New York stodi 
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whom hav 


Tofi Trabilsee Pupils Are Active 


Julian Oliver, Spanish tenor, is now 
recording exclusively for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company. Mr. Oliver has 
given several recitals over the radio re- 
cently. William A. Dee made a success- 
ful concert appearance in Milan, Ttals 
Miss Van Mueller appeared as Aido 
Berlin and sang twice in concert. J. W 
Gardner has sung in a number of th: 
largest cinema houses. All are from the 
studio of Tofi Trabilsee of New Yor} 


Beloussoff Teaches During the Sammer 


Evsei Beloussoff, ‘cellist, has estab- 
lished himself in his summer home i 
Allenhurst, N. J. He will ntinve his 
teaching activities throughout the sum 
mer both in Allenhurst and in New Yor 
and will be preparing new programs f 
his next season’s appearances. His first 
New York recital will be giver r 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 29 


Daisy Jear to Sail fer Belgium 


Daisy Jean, who is resuming the orig 
nal form of her name, Marguerite Jear 
sails on July 3 for Europe, going direct 
ly Belgium to see her family 
she will make her début im 
her unusual program of ‘cello and somes 
at the harp. She will retu 
United States late in October 
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SAN JOSE CONCERTS _ 
AMPLY APPRECIATED 


Winner of Scholarships Is 
Prominent Among Recital 

Givers 

Sy Warjery 


Fisrer 


ax Jess, Can. Jume 26.—Kathryn 


aye. Rarpst. amd the usual number: 
ammue! recitals by schoel organiz: 





aS guest artist im the Christian Church 
and ai two private musicales on three 
gays. Om each occasion she 
herself am admirable artist, play- 
f tome and excel- 
4 Prelude of her own 
compritinem disclosed splendid creative 
gifts, amd sie also revealed a charming 
Tan wie of much promise Her- 
wimmer of scholarships in 


COMA 
Prowed 
th great beauty 


oo 
Ml MONK LALS Lp 


each of the aboxe bramches of music— 
harp. from the Master School of Musical 
Arts of Califermm. wmder Annie Louise 
avud, and cwmpesitiem and voice from 
the Julliard Fourdstion—Miss Julye 


redi that sihe mnertted these honors. 
Tie Bel Camto Cleb and the Women’s 
Strang Exsennble of the State Teachers 


College guawe their fimal program of the 
ear im the Morris Elmer Daily As 
seanbiy Halll. wnder the direction of Alma 


W ilizaens Tie Bel 


Canto Club is the 
mri: gke cloh, and same a program of 
cord musi m 2 creditable fashion 

™ Coonbataleade amd Anita Amick 
sere the solomts This was their final 
apemramce at the Collewe. as thev are 
monbers of the graduating class. Their 
<2 imstrecter. Mies Wilhkems. was ac- 
mpamist 
The Woonem’s Strimg Ensemble is a 
aimtet of stmdemts directed by Jan 
Kale This was the members’ first 
formal appear amd they were cor- 
3 recwrwer 
Six: Wiliams. Evelyn Heath and 


Wande Caldwell, pmamists. have presented 


myers f their classes im recital A 
mow papi” recital was the costume 

eram givem by forty voice students 
F Leds Gregory Jackson in the Hester 
a t Hove = 
Reject Lawrence Jotms Sermeur School 

Faculty 
TS ——— r Sol: Musical Re- 


Lawrence, 
singing 
and speaking voice. as a permanent 
: f its teaching staff. Mr. Law- 
Teme will give courses for voeal teach- 
| singers. public speakers 


- 
smmoumees Robert 
amd specialist om the 


m voeal study 


Jesephime Hartman Velimer Will Assist 


Ernestine Schumann Heink 

Vollmer has been 
Schumann Heink 
révertoire with her im her Cali- 
amd alse to act as her 
accom remist art S<sISting soloist mn 
roncerts. Miss Vollmer joined 


Were. Schummarmm Heirk im Chicago re- 


Hartman 


Ermestime 


meV he 


merited iby 





forma honne 
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Araft te Cendect Classes in 
Moctiganm 


Sum mer 
Sarrvandings 
Arthur Kraft, temor, will complete his 
aiy 2ct tees at the summer course 
Win- 
July, 
nc w imeem ge t & summer camp at 
Lake, Muich., 
ch umtil Sept. 15. Mr. 
Kraft reterms to New York f 


PASSED AWA 


Hareld Resenbaum 


mmission of 


end [ 


stem-Siaaleon, N._ ' at the 


yr concert 








RERLIN, Jume 24.—Harold Rosenbaum, 
nosbanmd of a2 well-kmownm concert so- 


Lashamska. died suddenly 
from am attack of acute indigestion. 
Lasharnska. who with their chil- 
Mr. Resembaum’s father and 
Europe only a short 
hile, bas camecelied ber concert dates 
© coming autumm. The family 
Ameria at omce 
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Teachers Discuss Credit Standards 
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Left to Right, Donald N. Ferguson of Minneapolis, Re-elected President of the Minnesota Association; Agnes Rast Seyder ef St. Poul. 
for 1926 Convention, a Leading Twin City Contralto; Jessica DeWolf of Sit. Paul, Writer of the Quarter Centary Histery ef the M. 
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FOUR LEADERS AMONG EDUCATORS IN MIDDLE WEST 


Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 


T. PAUL, MINN., June 
26.—The_ twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the 
Minnesota Music Teach- 
ers’ Association ended 
here June 20. The three- 
lay meeting was held in the St. Paul 
Hotel, with Donald N. Ferguson, the 
president, in the chair. 

Election of officers for the incom- 
ng year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Donald Ferguson; vice-presi- 
dents, Jessica De Wolf and Frances 
Ober; secretary-treasurer, Esther 
Jones Guyer; auditor, Sister Carme- 
lita. Elected as members of the pro- 
gram committee are: Else Jache, 
piano; M. McElroy Johnston, voice; 
Lota Mundy, violin; Gerhard Alexis, 
organ; J. Victor Bergquist, public 
school music. The following were 
elected members of the examining board: 
Kate Mork Twichell, piano; Ear! G. Kil- 
leen, voice; George Klass, violin; Jessie 
Young, organ; T. P. Giddings, public 
school music. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the place 
f meeting for the convention in 1927. 
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Theory and Demonstrations 


A varied program brought out aspects 
of music and the musical situation. 
There were a theoretical exposition of 
musical principles, demonstration classes 
and a formal recital; serious considera- 
tion of the status of music with the 
education commission; business and so- 
cial meetings. 

Mr. Ferguson struck the keynote of 
his administration in reporting, as the 
burden of a year’s work, his efforts to 
improve the prospects of professional 
standardization as pointing to the great- 
ly desired giving of credits by school 
authorities for outside music study. 
Stating that the education commission 
has a ruling against such credit, he main- 
tained that public propaganda is of 
primary importance, holding that the 
interest of teachers is secondary inas- 
much as it is to a considerable degree 
secure. He held that examinations of- 
fered by the M. M. T. A. should, in Min- 
nesota, furnish such guarantee that the 
commission can rely on the certificate. 
and that propaganda of the right sort 
should have its bearing on educational 
authority. 

T. P. Giddings of Minneapolis urged 
further effort in demonstrating that mu- 
sic has an educational value. A dis- 
cussion of ways and means to strengthen 
the cause and speed up the propaganda 
brought out a recommendation by Mrs 
Ober of Duluth to seek the co-operation 
of the parent-teachers’ associations. 
This recommendation was supported. 

John Seaman Garns followed a dis- 
cussion on practical procedure with a 
treatment of his assigned subject, “The 
Psychology of Music,” which emphasized 
the evanescence of the subject matter 
with which music deals. He defined mvu- 


sic as an ecstasy of spirit in expression 
and held its subjective qualities to be 
primary, with its objective 
such as are involved in an arbitrary set 


of symbols, technic, etc., to be incidental, 


secondary and important only as pro- 
viding channels for the delivery of sub 
jective inner experience—a means of 
communication. 


Visiting Artists 


Three well known artist-teachers from 
a distance, engaged for lectures and dem- 
onstration classes, included Lee Pattison, 
Hans Letz and William S. Brady as 
leading exponents in the fields of piano, 
violin and voice teaching. 

Mr. Pattison considered “The Thre 
Elements of Piano Playing” essential in 
the artist’s relation to an audience to 
be rhythm, tone, technic. These sub- 
topics were broadly treated. Rhythm 
was held to be “not merely time spac- 
ing, but, also, inflection of points of 
melody.” Phrasing was held to be “a 
subtle kind of rhythm.” Generous il 
lustration illumined the speaker’s ideas 
of strict rhythms, free rhythms and 
their combinations, keeping always it 
the foreground the sense of motion, the 
“on-going-ness” which was considered 
essential. As to tone, pianists were ad 
vised to remember that they are playing 
strings, not the keys nor the piano box. 
Controlled weight (not dead weight) 
was advocated as embodying a required 
tension of muscles in use and relaxation 
of muscles not in use. Liberal use of 
the pedal was advised for the produc- 
tion of color, keeping always within the 
bounds of clarity of articulation. Tech- 
nic was interpreted as agility dependent 
on the “quick-thinking mind, the quick- 
hearing ear, the quick-seeing eye.” 
Proper manual equipment was sum 
marized as calling for “the firm finger- 
tip, a wrist like a silken thread, with 
elbow, forearm and shoulders relaxed.” 


Varied Illustrations 


Mr. Pattison’s illustrations, warmly 
applauded, included a very old French 
Gavotte, arranged by himself; an Italian 
Gagliarda of the Fifteenth Century, ar 
ranged by Respighi; a Fifteenth Century 
Villanella; a Chopin Waltz: the slow 
movement of MacDowell’s “Eroica” 
Sonata, and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
of Chopin. 

Hans Letz gave a painstaking and 
dignified discourse on “The Principles of 
Violin Playing,” giving much clear and 
definite information and inspiring his 
auditors by an outstanding sincerity. 
Technical difficulties to be met and their 
correction were illustrated at every point 
of the lecture, and the need of the stu- 
dent for close application was pointed 
out, with “no standard but correct prin- 
ciples” upheld. A _ general education 
was held important, together with an 
appreciation of beauty. and a good mind. 
The violin was treated as an expressive 
instrument. The value of ensemble was 
stressed. 

William S. Brady, listed for a lecture 
on “The Principles of Singing,” took 


features, 


occasion to give a Orel am 
history of the singing art a 
his opinion of the need of am American 
national conservatory; the Amer 
tion of concert bureaus; am American 
ized music 


national opera iz é t 
that the giving of scholarships is a weak 
point in the United be 

Mr. Brady's remarks brought out 





trary opinion from James Dawes, mus 
cTitic OT the Minneap s 7 

said: “We are better off without t 
Americal navbhona c Sservatiory n i 
ing that American politics and its four 
year changes Nn acdgersnap Would ‘ 
music t Its Gelriment. and thal 2 

ter of ihe arts com mo ff e hed 
vantageous!\ n a ‘unstable gover 
ment.” 


Conference Demonstrations 


In the sectiona conieremes Ka sepa 
rately by Mr. Brady, Mr. Letz and Mr 
Pattison, there were demonstrations in 
concrete form, n whoch pups and 
leader participated with comsideral 
benefit t tm Class AasSSé Dike 

Irving W. Jones, of the University of 
Minnesota, treated “Some Points of View 
on School Music.” us ng the chiki t me 
non-professional musk rer amd the 
educator as points of observation T 


the child, music, as any othe jeet 
must be of gripping, challenging imter- 
est, it was stated, and adapted to his 
ability. The non-professional music 
lover was commented on as interested im 
good music, having catholic standards 
and tastes; is not chauvinistic, becomes 
discriminating by association, 
musically-inspiring teacher for his chil 
dren, even if less of a technician. From 
the educator's wiewpoint, music was 
sensed as a part of education Am ex- 
amination of the crowded curriculum 
had revealed to the speaker the need of 


. 


revision and the elimination of the less 


useful. What to credit. why and how 
were pointed out as pertinent questions 
in.an unsolved problem. “Jazz.” it was 
observed in passing, “is only a mammer.” 
the changing aspect of the damce con- 


stituting “a flux.” and the belief was 
held that “the good im it will lest and 
the bad will die.” 


Chronicles History 


A feature of special int 
history of the Minnesota Music Teachers 
Association during the : 
century since its inception, comp 
written and read by Jessica De Wolf 


St. Paul. Its lists of presidents imcinde 
Clarence A. Marshall (deceased E. C 
Murdock (dece assed). Dav dl Coalville 
(deceased), Gustavus Johnson. Carly! 
Scott, George H. Fairclough. Willard 
Patton (deceased), Hamlin Hunt. G. A 
Thornton, Heinrich Hoevel. Leopold G 
Rruenner, William MacPhail 


Phillips. J Anstin Williams : 
Lang, Elsie M. Shaw, Stanler R. Avery 
R. Buchanan Morton 
guson. Cities in which the annual con- 
vention has been held are 





market ior Wares put ut 


by American teachers; the meed of a 


wants a 
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Active Member of the Program Committee 
M. T. A.; Esther Jones Guyer of St. Paul, 


meapolis, Duluth, Winona, St. Peter, 
Mankato, Detroit, Albert Lea, Owatonna 
and Northfield. 


Purpose of Association 


Mrs. De Wolf noted in summarizing, 
“The purpose of the Association has 
beem the raising of the standard of the 
professional music teacher. Its aim has 
beem to imeclude in the profession only 
persoms who are musically competent to 
teach and to perform, also such persons 
as possess a liberal education and can 
take such a position in society as is given 
members of all professions. In order 
attain this object, this association 
has set up machinery to accredit and ex 
umime candidates and to watch over the 
mterests of the profession. The As 
sociation also aims to obtain recognition 
f the place of music in education 
amd to obtain such legislation as may 
be mecessary to close the profession to 
all persons who do not meet the require- 
ments prescribed.” 

The three-day session of the conven 
tiem imeluded two formal concerts—one 
a noonday organ recital by Hugo Good- 
wim om the St. Paul municipal organ in 
the Auditorium. the other an evening 
recital by Elsa Krauss Anneke, pianist; 
Laura Townsley McCoy, soprano, and 
4. Pepimsky, viola player, with Kathe 
rime Hoffmann and Delphie Lindstrom. 
accompanists. 

The banquet on the evening of the first 
day was in the refectory of the Saint 
Paul Hotel and was well attended. Short 
talks were given by Elsie M. Shaw. 
James Davies, G. A. Thornton, Harry 
Phillips. Attorney General C. L. Hilton 
and William S. Brady. Mr. Ferguson 
was the toastmaster. 


Finances Good 


The report of Esther Jones Guyer 
secretary-treasurer, revealed the As- 
sociation in good financial standing, and 
was accepted as justification for con- 
timued activity making demands upon 
the treasury for the means for aggres 
sive propaganda where necessary in the 
eause of school credits for outside mu 
sie study. It was voted that the “As- 
sociation take out membership in the 
National Musie Teachers’ Association 
amd send a delegate to its annual con 
vention; also to take out a non-voting 
membershio in the National Federatior 
of Music Clubs. 

Among those not already mentioned 
the following were among those respon 
sible for the successful carrying throug! 
»f the convention: John A. Jaeger and 
members of the program committee, con 


sisting of R. Buchanan Morton, Mrs 
William Danforth. Mrs. Agnes Rast 


Suyder and William MacPhail. 
FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 





Pittsburgh Musicians Marry 
PITTsBURGH. June 26.—Richard 
Kountz, Pittsburgh composer, was re- 
-ently married to Irma Carpenter, so- 
prano of this city. W. E. B. 
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